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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9-1-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  A  directory  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Arts  &  Crafts 
Guild,  listing  membership,  interests  and  community  organizations,  has  been 
published  by  the  Guild  and  is  now  available  for  distribution,  according  to 
Frank  H.  Sehnert,  community  consultant  at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
president  of  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  was  formed  as  a  non-profit  organization  in  March,  I960,  to  preserve 
and  promote  Southern  Illinois  native  arts  and  crafts  and  to  aid  in  marketing  of 
approved  products. 

The  directory,  aside  from  a  membership  list,  includes  listing  of  the  various 
arts  and  crafts  in  which  the  members  engage.  For  example,  there  are  13  indicating 
interest  or  participation  in  weaving;  five  in  woodworking;  24  in  leather  and 
plastics;  10  working  in  silversmithing  and  metals;  eight  in  jewelry  and  stone 
mounting;  nine  in  sculpturing  and  woodcarving;  19  in  ceramics;  32  in  painting; 
one  in  prints;  14  in  needlework,  and  31  in  various  specialities. 

The  directory  also  includes  lists  of  11  Southern  Illinois  community  arts  and 
crafts  groups,  as  well  as  dates  of  35  fairs,  shows,  festivals  and  homecomings. 
It  will  be  distributed  by  Sehnert  to  all  who  pay  the  $1  Guild  membership  fee. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9-5-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVE^~|TY  I 

Carbondale,  Illinois    '«"  " 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  Sept.  --  Southern  Illinois  University,  anticipating  a  record 
enrollment  of  more  than  15,000  at  its  Southwestern  and  Carbondale  campuses,  expects 
to  set  all  sorts  of  other  new  marks  this  fall— if  the  students  can  find  a  place  to 
live. 

The  fall  schedule  at  Carbondale  gets  underway  Sept.  12-14  when  some  150 
upper classmen  will  be  taking  special  training  so  they  can  help  orient  incoming 
freshmen  to  campus  life  during  New  Student  Week  Sept.  18-23. 

Evening  classes  start  Sept.  20,  and  day  classes  for  students  on  both  campuses 
open  the  next  day. 

Among  the  predictions: 

At  Carbondale,  an  enrollment  of  more  than  10,000.  Registrar  Robert  A.  McGrath, 
noting  last  fall's  9,028  total  and  this  year's  pre-registration  mark  running  about 
1,200  above  last  year's,  figures  the  10,000  mark  could  be  passed  sometime  during 
New  Student  Week. 

At  the  Southwestern  campus  at  Edwardsville,  an  enrollment  of  5,200  is  forecast. 

It  is  expected  that  some  3,000  or  more  students  on  both  campuses  will  study 
under  Teacher  Education  Scholarships,  and  more  than  4,000  students  will  work  part- 
time.  The  new  University  Center,  the  SIU  television  station  and  expansion  of  the 
physical  plant  will  require  the  increase  in  workers. 

The  sticky  problem  of  finding  living  accommodations  for  students  is  the  task  of 
the  SIU  Housing  Office  at  Carbondale,  which  reports  on-campus  housing  filled  and 
off-campus  housing  being  handled  on  a  "hand-to-mouth"  basis. 

"For  incoming  freshmen,  we  have  almost  six  applicants  for  every  on-campus  space 
available,"  says  J.  Albin  Yokie,  coordinator  of  housing.   "As  far  as  off-campus 
housing  goes,  it's  a  matter  of  someone  in  the  area  calling  in  the  availability  of  a 
place  in  the  morning,  and  it  being  filled  by  that  afternoon." 

Yokie  estimates  there  will  be  2,533  students  in  temporary  and  permanent 
housing  on  campus,  about  5,000  off-campus,  1,500  to  1,800  commuters  (some  living  as 
far  away  as  40  to  60  miles)  and  the  remainder  living  at  home  in  Carbondale.    -more* 
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He  said  that  there  are  six  small  group  housing  units  now  under  construction, 
five  dormitories  at  Thompson  Point,  and  144  apartments  for  married  students  which 
he  hopes  will  be  finished  by  September,  1962.  A  new  residential  area  for  1,800 
students  is  in  the  planning  stage  and  construction  should  be  started  within  the 
next  year.   All  of  these,  Yokie  said,  are  being  built  from  non-tax  money  —  federal 
loans  and  bonds  —  and  are  self-liquidating. 

At  Carbondale,  there  will  be  only  10  more  classrooms  this  fall  compared  to 
last  year,  and  Registrar  HcGrath  says  the  average  class  size  will  increase  from  about 
27  to  about  32. 

Southwestern  officials  say  although  they  have  no  additional  classroom  space 
available,  they  are  taking  several  measures  to  ease  the  pressure,  including  a  new 
class  schedule  which  adds  one  and  one-half  days  to  the  evening  schedule,  the 
continuation  of  television  classes,  and  the  initiation  of  larger  class  sections  — 
especially  in  freshman  history  and  geography.  To  accomplish  the  latter,  auditoriums 
and  larger  classrooms  will  be  used  with  some  classes  capable  of  handling  120  to  150 
students. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons        *  9  -  j  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  Sept.  —  A  short  course  for  managers  and  personnel  of  small 
airports  Sept.  11-12  at  Southern  Illinois  University  will  be  climaxed  with  a  practical 
demonstration  of  fire- fighting  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport  near  here. 

The  fire-fighting  session  will  deal  with  one  of  nine  areas,  vital  to  management 
and  operation  of  small  airfields,  which  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

John  W.  Bridges,  airport  safety  specialist  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  will 
be  aided  by  George  A.  Brailey,  airport  activities  coordinator  of  Ansul  Chemical  Co. , 
in  carrying  out  the  demonstration.  Du  Quoin  and  Carbondale  fire  department  personnel 
also  will  be  on  hand. 

Prior  to  the  3  p.m.  session  at  the  airport  Tuesday,  S.  F.  McCullough,  vice- 
president  of  Ozark  Airlines,  will  talk  on  "The  Successful  Airport,  Boon  to  Progress." 

At  another  session,  J.  E.  Wenzel  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Aeronautics, 
Springfield,  will  moderate  a  panel  of  five  specialists  who  will  discuss  the  need  for 
a  small  airport  code. 

Panelists  will  include  Marshall  Benedict,  public  relations  director  for  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  J.  C.  Borah,  Illinois  Public 
Airport  Association,  Flora  office;  Harland  Herrin,  St.  Louis  representative  of  the 
National  Aviation  Insurance  Co;  Robert  Sel fridge,  manager  of  the  Greater  Rockford 
Airport,  and  Gene  Seibert,  manager  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport. 

Registration  for  the  course,  first  of  its  type  in  this  section  of  the  nation, 
is  still  open.   Interested  persons  may  contact  the  sponsoring  agencies,  the  SIU 
Transportation  Institute  and  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondalc,  Illinois 
Phone:  Glenview  7  -  6380 


9-5-61 
Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  The  Ford  Foundation  has  awarded 
Southern  Illinois  University's  new  educational  television  station  an 
$30,000  grant  toward  its  program  of  televised  instruction  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  southern  Illinois. 

Jacob  Bach,  head  of  SIU's  educational  television  research  program, 
says  the  grant  will  be  used  over  a  three  -  year  period  in  partial  support 
of  the  released  time  of  teachers  and  other  personnel.  The  foundation 
provided  $18,030  last  year  for  a  survey  of  how  eudcational  television 
programs  could  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  area  schools. 

USIU-TV,  telecasting  on  Channel  3,  will  start  sending  instruction 
via  television  to  area  elementary  and  secondary  schools  this  fall. 

Bach  said  people  who  visualize  students  coming  to  school  and  watching 
television  all  day  for  their  instruction,  however,  have  the  wrong  impression 
of  the  TV  curriculum. 

"Most  student's  will  be  able  to  view  no  more  than  one  TV  course  per 
day,"  he  said.  "Usually  a  classroom  teacher  will  introduce  the  TV  lesson  and 
follow  it  with  a  discussion." 

Bach  said  educational  TV  is  not  aimed  at  cost  saving  but  at  upgrading 
insturction,  with  a  side  benefit  being  that  it  gives  classroom  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  watch  other  teachers  in  action. 

An  Instructional  television  council  has  been  formed,  with  each  of  the 
schools  cooperating  in  the  program  having  representation.  It  is  to  coordinate 
needs  of  the  schools  with  facilities  and  potential  of  the  television  station. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9  -  7  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.  klTY  } 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6030  Release:  MEDIATE 

Number  413  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 


EWING  COLLEGE 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

If  each  vanished  academy,  seminary,  or  college  of  southern  Illinois  had 
left  its  ghost,  the  region  could  muster  quite  a  phantom  band.  These  institutions 
of  higher  learning  represented  both  the  persistent  hope  and  continuous  efforts 
made  to  provide  youth  with  better  educational  opportunities. 

Schools  sprang  up  in  many  localities.  Among  these  Jonesboro,  Equality, 
Eldorado,  Benton,  McLeansborc,  Enfield,  Sparta,  DuQuoin,  Carbondale,  Fairfield, 
Albion,  Cairo,  Salem,  Irvington,  Bainbridge,  Creal  Springs,  and  Ewing.  There 
were  others;  too  • 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  sustained  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
college  was  in  the  village  of  Ewing  on  a  by-road  seven  miles  north  of  Benton  in 
Franklin  County.  After  more  than  50  years  of  effort  to  keep  it  open,  this  school 
was  formally  closed  in  1925. 

It  all  began  when  Dr.  John  M.  Washburn  opened  a  four  month  term  of  a  high 
school  in  the  Frissell  Prairie  Baptist  Church  on  April  15,  1367.  Its  first  full 
academic  year  began  on  Sept.  23  of  that  year.  Step  by  step  this  high  school  became 
a  college,  moved  to  a  campus  in  toxm  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1374.  Judge 
Silas  Bryan  of  Salem,  the  father  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  for  a  class  of  five. 

The  association  of  the  Bryan  family  with  the  college  continued.  After  the 

death  of  Judge  Bryan,  his  wife  came  to  serve  as  matron  of  Huddleson  Cottage,  a 

girls1  dormitory.  One  daughter,  Frances,  was  a  student;  the  other,  Mamie,  was 

a  teacher.  The  son,  William  Jennings,  came  to  the  campus  several  times  as  a 

featured  speaker, 
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If  one  may  judge  by  prices  published  in  annual  catalogs,  Swing  x/as  a 
poor  man's  college.  Rooms  for  boys  in  a  dormitory  that  stood  across  the  street  on 
the  south  side  of  the  campus  rented  for  25  to  50  cents  a  week  per  student,  with 
two  to  a  room.  This  gaunt  old  three- story  building  had  in  turn  been  a  wool 
processing  plant  and  part  of  a  flouring  mill  before  being  made  into  a  rooming 
house  for  boys. 

The  boys  were  required  to  carry  in  their  firewood  and  do  the  janitorial  worl:. 
Rooms  for  girls  in  Huddleson  Cottage  were  50  to  75  cents  per  person  per  week,  but 
girls  were  spared  the  chore  of  carrying  firewood.  In  all  cases,  kerosene  lamps 
were  furnished.  Meals  in  the  dining  hall  cost  $1.50  a  week.  The  estimated 
annual  total  cost  for  a  student  at  Ewing,  as  published  in  the  school  catalog,  was 
$160.   For  some  years  the  college  also  maintained  a  farm  where  those  who  wanted 
to  could  grow  a  part  of  their  food. 

The  college  had  two  literary  societies,  the  Pythagorean  and  the  Logossian. 
For  a  short  time  there  was  a  third,  the  Euterpean.   The  first  two  named  societies 
were  chartered  by  the  state  in  1836.  This,  it  was  said,  prevented  the  faculty 
from  wielding  too  much  influence  on  the  organizations.  Even  at  that  time  students 
did  not  particularly  like  supervision. 

Football  was  furiously  competitive.  Eligibility  rules  were  unknown,  but 
rather  the  school  operated  on  the  principle  that  the  stronger,  swifter,  and  rougher 
the  player,  the  more  eligible  he  was. 

There  were  other  diversions  for  the  students  too.  That  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ewing  livery  stable  was  one  of  the  largest  in  southern  Illinois, 
keeping  more  than  50  rigs. 

None  of  the  original  campus  buildings  remain.  The  oldest  of  the  buildings 

once  used  is  the  Carnegie  Library  of  oversized  concrete  blocks.  This  building 

is  to  be  sold  for  removal  on  Saturday,  (Sept.  9)  two  days  after  this  is  being 

written.  It  was  not  learned  what  is  to  become  of  the  cornerstone  of  Uillard 

Rail  and  of  the  letter  blocks  that  spelled  out  "Ewing  College".  Many  wish  that 
they  could  be  made  into  a  marker.  Presently  there  is  no  memorial  other  than  the 
cherished  memories  of  those  who  knew  Ewing  when  it  was  the  recognized  cultural  cent* 
of  the  region.  -  more  - 
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Uhen  the  library  building  is  removed,  there  will  be  only  one  building 
associated  with  the  collage  remaining.  This  is  the  dormitory  for  girls,  finished 
just  as  the  college  was  closing.  It  now  is  used  for  high  school  classes. 

About  the  only  familiar  objects  left  to  greet  visitors  returning  after 
50  years  or  so  is  a  row  of  large  pine  trees.  C.V,  Clark,  Class  of  1G97,  didn't 
think  they  had  grown  any  in  a  half  century. 

One  of  the  strange  features  of  Swing  College  is  that  its  Alumni  Association 
was  formed  in  1959,  almost  a  generation  after  the  school  had  closed.  In  1960, 
the  Association  held  its  second  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  publish  a 
history  of  the  college.  This  book,  very  much  like  a  eulogy  of  the  vanished  school, 
was  written  by  Dr.  A. 3.  Prince,  long  associated  with  the  institution  and  its  last 
president.  This  history  was  printed  by  a  former  student,  James  C.  Monroe  of 
Collinsville.  Both  the  writing  and  publishing  were  labors  of  love. 
The  college  is  gone  but  an  aging  alumni  deeply  cherishes  its  memory. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9  -  7  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  60GO  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

THE  DOWNSTATE  FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 
By  Pete  Broxm 

(Compiled  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service  from  area  reports) 

Word  from  this  corner  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
plans  for  regulating  public-use  activity  in  the  Crab  Orchard- Little  Grassy-Devil's 
Kitchen  areas  has  aroused  no  little  amount  of  reaction  from  public  users. 

More  than  100  campers  spent  the  Labor  Day  weekend  on  the  15-acre  main  camp 
area  near  Little  Grassy' s  boat  dock  and  they  made  their  sentiments  quite  clear  in 
a  poll  covering  most  points  in  the  column. 

Of  86  persons  reached  by  the  poll,  all  were  in  favor  of  improved  camping 
facilities  as  opposed  to  "wilderness"  type  arrangements.  This  might  not  seem  too 
surprising,  considering  the  campers  polled.  But  the  group  included  a  number  of 
Little  Grassy  Lake  veterans  who  have  "roughed  it"  plenty  in  the  past  and  have 
little  inclination  for  that  kind  of  life  <tny  more.  "Sure,  I  used  to  come  out 
here  all  the  time  with  a  sleeping  bag  and  lantern  and  I  had  a  good  time,  too," 
says  Adolph  Kopp  of  Steeleville.  "But  while  I  was  having  my  fun  the  family  was 
at  home,  not  having  any  fun  at  all.  Now  we  can  all  come  out  here  and  enjoy 
a  weekend  or  a  week  of  fishing  and  camping." 

There's  the  nut:  development  of  compact  mobile  living  units,  expanded 
leisure  time,  availability  of  a  vast  assortment  of  lightweight,  easy-to-use  gear 
and  accessories  for  taming  the  wild  environment— Including  the  spinning  reel— 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  emergence  of  "mobility"  as  a  key  influence  on  American 
culture— all  these  have  conspired  to  make  outdoor  recreation  a  family  thing. 

All  but  one  of  the  campErs  responded  in  favor  of  unlimited  camping  on  the 

lake;  the  lone  dissenter  would  hold  it  to  100  sites.  All  thought  development  of 

sites  should  include  water;  GO  voted  for  tables,  59  for  electricity,  68  for  sewerage, 

41  for  fireplaces  and  29  for  furnished  wood.  This  last  was  brought  up  by  the 
campers  themselves,  not  for  the  reason  of  convenience,  but  because  lack  of  pre-cut 
wood  could  cause  decimation  of  natural  forest  cover. 
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Only  one  of  the  respondents  would  hove  a  free-camping  policy.  The  rest 
voted  for  a  charge  of  $1  or  $1.25.  Sight  agreed  with  the  outboard  motor  ban  that 
will  be  in  force  on  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake:  77  thought  six  horse  motors  should  be 
allowed.  A  slight  majority  thought  Grassy 's  horsepower  limit  should  be  upped  from 
six  to  seven  and  one-half. 

An  absolute  majority  of  those  polled  were  against  the  decision  to  lease 
cabin  sites  at  Devil's  Kitchen.  They  felt  that  this  is  not  consonant  with  other 
regulations  to  be  in  force  on  the  Lake  and  is  a  form  of  discrimination.  A  big 
majority,  however,  was  for  development  of  rental  cottages  on  the  lakes. 

Most  were  against  entrance  charges  on  either  Grassy  or  Devil's  Kitchen. 
Asked  about  suggested  improvements,  the  biggest  percentage  voted  first  for 
showers  and  washrooms. 

Although  a  complete  survey  wasn't  available  on  a  question  concerning  fair 
time  limits  for  camping  in  any  one  place,  an  extrapolation  of  the  sample  would 
show  that  practically  everyone  would  prefer  two  weeks  plus  30  scattered  days  in 
a  year's  time.  This  would  accommodate  about  any  variety  of  vacationer. 

As  one  can  see,  campers— at  least  those  represented  at  Little  Grassy—  are  in 
rather  solid  disagreement  with  some  major  points  of  Fish  and  Wildlife's  projected 
plans  for  retaining  (or  restoring)  a  certain  wilderness  climate  to  the  Crab  Orchard 
recreation  area.  Most  of  them  tend  to  agree  with  Fisherman  Kopp,  a  miner  nearing 
retirement  age  who,  with  his  family,  savor  to  the  full  those  weekends  camping  with 
friends  and  outdoor  neighbors.  ,;I  think  that  if  a  person  pays  taxes,  he's  entitled 
to  as  much  use  of  these  areas  as  he  wants,  within  the  law",  Kopp  believes,  "I  don't 
think  there  should  be  any  arbitrary  restriction  on  how  many  people  can  camp.  If 
I  come  here  and  there's  no  place  left,  I'll  move  on.  But  if  I  come  here  and  there's 
plenty  of  space  but  it's  ruled  I  can't  camp  on  it,  that's  something  else."  Kopp 
is  assembling  petitions  calling  for  a  liberal  policy  of  public  use  management  in 
the  Crab  Orchard  area. 

-  more  - 
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A  quick  survey  in  this  last  report  of  the  season  shows  fishing  spotty  to  fair: 
Lake  Murphysboro  hasn't  been  giving  up  much  of  anything;  Crab  Orchard  bass  fishing 
may  be  on  the  way  up  as  several  regulars  have  taken  lots  of  smallish  ones  in 
recent  trips.  The  lake  is  being  lowered  two  feet.  Trotliners  have  been  doing  well 
at  Horseshoe  Lake  and  bluegill  angling  holds  fair  to  good.  Still  slow  is  the 
word  on  bass  response  at  Little  Grassy. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons         ,  ,9-7-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.  JlTY  > 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

The  use  of  starter  fertilizers  in  seeding  wheat  is  not  unusual  among  southern 
Illinois  farmers,  but  how  much  to  apply  in  the  row  depends  on  three  factors,  says 
Dr.  J. P.  Vavra,  Southern  Illinois  University  soil  scientist.  These  are:  the 
distance  the  fertilizer  is  placed  away  from  the  seed,  the  soil  temperature  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the  percent  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  included 
in  the  fertilizer. 

To  study  answers  to  these  problems,  Vavra  directed  a  study  at  Southern  recently 
to  compare  the  effects  of  various  rates  and  ratios  of  fertilizers  on  wheat  in 
southern  Illinois  when  applied  in  bands  in  three  positions  as  related  to  the  seed 
at  planting  time.  The  rates  and  ratios  varied  from  7-28-14  analysis  fertilizer 
applied  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre  to  10-10-10  fertilizer  at  750  pounds  per 
acre.  Fertilizer  placements  were  in  contact  with  the  seed  in  the  row,  in  a  band 
one  inch  to  the  side  of  the  seed,  and  one  inch  below  the  seed. 

Results  of  the  experiment  indicate  no  adverse  effect  on  wheat  germination  at 
any  rate  or  type  of  fertilizer  when  applied  in  a  band  one  inch  away  from  the  seed. 
Nor  was  any  reduction  in  germination  noticed  at  low  rates  of  some  fertilizers,  such 
as  7-28-14  at  150  pounds  per  acre  or  4-16-16  at  250  pounds  per  acre,  applied  with 
the  seed  in  the  row. 

However,  there  was  a  significant  reduction  in  the  germination  of  wheat  seed 
when  higher  rates  of  fertilizer  were  placed  in  the  row  with  the  seed.  High  soil 
temperature  and  low  moisture  content  seemed  to  retard  and  reduce  the  seed 
germination  rate  also.  The  salt  effect  of  the  fertilizer  on  wheat  seed  seems  more 
severe  when  the  soil  is  hot  and  dry,  Vavra  says. 

He  points  out,  however,  that  the  yield  of  wheat  was  not  significantly  reduced 
even  when  germination  was  lowered  by  the  moderate  to  high  rates  of  fertilizer 
applied  in  the  row  with  the  seed.  The  stand  reduction  was  offset  by  greater 
s tooling  of  the  wheat  plant. 

The  purpose  of  starter  fertilizers  are  primarily  to  give  the  wheat  plants  a 
good  boost  during  the  early  stages  of  the  crop  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
replacement  for  a  complete  soil  building  program  with  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium.  -  am  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9  -  C  -  61 

SOUTHERiT  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

CarbondalG, Illinois . 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6GC0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  -  Nearly  300  horsemen  participating  in  the  10th 
annual  100-Mile  Trail  Ride  of  the  Illinois  State  Stock  Horse  Association  \;ere 
breaking  camp  at  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake  nearly  15  miles  southeast  of  Carbondale 
Saturday  (Sept.  9)  and  heading  for  their  homes  in  eight  states  and  Canada. 

Officials  representing  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
the  U.S.  and  State  Conservation  Services,  area  recreational  groups  and  saddle 
clubs  joined  the  Assocation  in  a  Friday  evening  program  dedicating  the  v/estern 
one-half  of  the  Shawnee  Wilderness  Trail  now  under  development  across  southern 
Illinois . 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  riders  spent  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (Sept.  6-7) 
riding  on  the  trail  from  Grand  Tower  to  Lake  View  Farms  Estate,  a  private 

recreational  development  near  the  southwestern  shores  of  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake 
where  the  horsemen  encamped  the  last  two  daj's  of  the  trail  ride  and  where  the 
dedication  program  was  held. 

Saddle  weary  men,  women  and  youngsters  were  enthusiastic  with  the  trail  ride 
through  swamps,  across  streams  and  up  and  down  rugged  wooded  hills  between 
Grand  Tower  and  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake.  The  physical  stamina  of  horses  and  riders 
alike  were  taxed  at  times. 

A.W,  Chambers,  Havana,  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Stock  Horse  Associatioi 
said  the  ride  was  highly  successful.  The  route  of  the  Shawnee  Wilderness  Trail 
led  riders  through  some  of  the  most  scenic  regions  of  southern  Illinois.  These 
included  the  Pine  Hills  area  of  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  Union  County.  The 
riders  scaled  Bald  Knob  Mountain  for  a  short  rendezvous  near  the  end  of  Tuesday's 
ride  to  hear  from  Wayman  Presley,  retired  Makanda1  rural  mail  carrier,  the  story  of 
a  huge  cross  being  built  on  its  peak  by  the  Bald  Knob  Christian  Foundation. 
Wednesday's  ride  led  through  Giant  City  State  Park  and  Southern  Illinois  University' 
Little  Grassy  Lake  campus. 

-more- 
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One  day  circle  rides  preceded  and  followed  the  60-raile  cross-country  jaunt. 
After  gathering  at  Devil's  Backbone  Park  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
near  the  northern  edge  of  Grand  Tower  on  Labor  Day  the  riders  got  warmed  up  for 
the  long  ride  with  a  short  but  rugged  trip  around  Fountain  Bluff  Tuesday  (Sept. 5). 
A  few  falls  on  steep  trails,  and  encounters  with  bees  and  a  rattlesnake  made  the 
trip  interesting.  The  riders  topped  off  the  affair  Friday  (Sept.  G)  with  a  ride 
into  scenic  areas  southeast  of  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake,  including  Panther  Den  and 
Draper's  Bluff  near  Lick  Creek. 

Chambers  and  Clarence  Iioser  of  Rio,  111.,  were  awarded  10-year  plaques  during 
the  Friday  evening  program  for  participating  in  every  trail  ride  sponsored  by  the 
Association.  Twenty-five  riders  were  awarded  five-year  pins, 

Myrle  Nutter,  East  Moline,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  headed  the  Trail  Ride 
as  president  of  the  Association.  Robert  Hulse,  Uatseka,  was  appointed  trail  boss 
for  the  ride.  Helping  were  assistant  trail  bosses.  Guides  included  Egon  Kamarasy, 
chairman  of  the  SIU  Equestrian  Committee  and  a  leader  in  development  of  the 
Shawnee  Wilderness  Trail,  and  Floyd  Myers,  Male  and  a,  head  of  the  Associated  Saddle 
Clubs  of  Southern  Illinois.  Percy  Loiselle,  Kankakee,  president  of  Triangle 
Construction  Company,  beaded  the  dedication  program  arrangements  committee. 

Coming  the  longest  distance  to  take  part  in  the  ride  was  Miss  Anne  Kelloway, 
Montreal,  Canada,  secretary,  who  arrived  at  the  Association  encampment  with  a 
bed  roll  and  a  request  for  a  horse  to  ride.  "This  is  really  living!"  she  exclaimed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  ride. 

Besides  riders  from  Illinois,  participants  were  on  hand  from  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts  and  Wyoming. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons        )  9-8/31 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  5000  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  will  seel:  bids  this 
month  for  construction  of  a  $3.5  million  Physical  Education-Military  Training 
Building,  one  of  the  chief  items  on  its  list  of  scheduled  improvements  from 
a  $23  million  share  of  state  bond  issue  funds. 

Bids  on  the  dome-shaped  structure  will  be  due  Oct.  17,  with  completion 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  building  will  provide  activity  and  seating  areas  for  10  physical 
education  class  groups  at  any  one  time.  Four  drill  areas,  four  activity  sections 
and  the  two  blocks  of  permanent  seats  will  be  available  for  use  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  building  will  be  adequate  seating  for  such  events  as 
commencement  and  major  student  convocations.  Southern's  enrollment  has  long  since 
outdistanced  all  auditorium  facilities  on  the  campus  and  as  many  as  five 
auditoriums  have  been  used  to  handle  overflow  crowds  when  bad  weather  forced 
movement  of  graduation  exercises  indoors.  The  freshman  class  alone  far  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  Shryock  Auditorium,  main  convocation  hall  on  the  campus. 

Main  feature  of  the  building  will  be  a  300  foot  clearspan  dome  covering  a 
recessed  arena  with  a  free-floor  area  slightly  larger  than  200  feet  long  and 
100  feet  wide.  Total  seating  capacity  for  basketball  games  will  be  10,012  — 
including  seating  with  backs  for  3,140  and  bleacher  seating  for  6,072.  Of  the 
backed  seats,  2,380  will  be  fixed  chairs  on  both  sides  of  the  floor  and  760  will 
be  pull-out  seats  on  either  side.  All  bleachers  will  be  foldaway  types,  located 
completely  around  the  arena. 

The  building  is  designed  to  seat  7,092  for  arena  events  (stock  shows,  drills, 
etc.);  9,600  for  platform  events,  such  as  graduation,  convocations  and  concerts; 
2,380  for  viewing  special  demonstrations  at  exhibitions,  and  upwards  of  11,000 
for  such  events  as  boxing  or  wrestling  in  which  only  a  small  portion  of  the  main 
floor  would  be  needed  for  staging. 

-more- 
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Rimming  the  inside  of  the  "bowl"  will  be  a  cement  concourse  covering  some 
36,000  square  feet.  The  concourse  will  be  used  for  physical  education  training 
space  in  addition  to  the  arena's  main  floor.  A  main  door  on  the  south  will  be  at 
ground  level,  facing  a  475-car  circular  parking  lot.  Soecators  will  enter  at  the 
south  entrance,  or  at  other  doors  spaced  along  the  outside  glass  and  plastic-  . 

paneled  facade  of  the  concourse. 

A  wing  adjoining  the  dome  will  contain  locker  and  training  rooms,  storage 
space  and  dressing  rooms  for  visitors  as  well  as  office  and  classroom  space  for 
physical  education. 

The  main  floor  area  will  be  constructed  of  wood  utility  blocks,  bonded 
together  in  cross-grain  fashion.  The  dome's  gross  area  will  be  approximately 
118,000  square  feet  with  an  additional  43,000  square  feet  in  the  wing. 

SIU  Architect  Charles  Pulley  said  plans  for  a  second  stage—  to  be  added 
when  funds  are  available— call  for  Air  Force  ROTC  office  and  training  space, 
including  a  rifle  range  as  well  as  gyms  for  intramural  athletics,  gymnastics, 
xi/restling  and  handball.  An  addition  doubling  the  size  of  the  parking  lot  also 
will  be  included  in  the  second  stage. 

Further  in  the  future  would  be  a  third- stage  addition  to  house  an  indoor 
track  and  swimming  pool. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9-11-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  111.,  Sept.  --  Four  educational  television  courses  have  been 
accredited  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  Dr.  Ben  Poirier,  assistant  dean  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  announced  today. 

Two  courses  will  be  accredited  through  the  Carbondale  campus  and  two  through 
Edwardsville,  he  said. 

Problems  of  American  Democracy  will  be  offered  for  five  hours  credit  as 
Government  101  at  SIU  through  KSD-TV  in  St.  Louis  and  WPSD-TV,  Puducah,  ICy., 
starting  Sept.  25.  This  course  will  be  given  through  the  Continental  Classroom 
on  the  NBC-TV  network,  telecast  Monday  through  Friday  from  6:30  to  7  a.m.  It 
will  be  concluded  in  January. 

Persons  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  course  may  attend  a  meeting  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  23,  at  SIU  in  Old  Main  room  210.  They  will  be  required  to  come 
to  the  SIU  campus  in  Carbondale  once  each  month  during  duration  of  the  course  and 
there  will  be  a  final  examination  given. 

Following  this  and  continuing  into  May,  American  National  Government,  offered 
through  SIU's  Carbondale  campus  as  Government  231,  will  be  given  on  these  stations. 
It  also  will  carry  five  quarter  hours  credit. 

Both  courses  are  being  taught  by  Dr.  Peter  Odegard,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Through  the  Edwardsville  campus,  courses  in  The  New  Biology  and  Modern 
Mathematics,  viewed  from  6:30  to  7  a.m.  five  days  a  week  over  the  CBS-TV  network, 
\7ill  be  offered  for  credit. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  should  contact  Dr.  Poirier,  University 
Extension,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9-11-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Conventions,  conferences,  workshops  and  meetings 
have  almost  doubled  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus  in  the  past  six 
years,  and  they  are  expected  to  set  a  new  attendance  record  in  1961-62. 

The  new  $4.6  million  University  Center,  built  by  student  contributions  and 
federal  and  state  loans,  will  handle  larger  crowds,  as  will  a  Physical  Education- 
Military  Training  Building  and  a  planned  residential  center  for  1,800  students  in 
the  years  ahead  but  Rex  Karnes,  assistant  director  of  Area  Services,  says  that  even 
the  proposed  construction  may  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  "The  increasing 
number  of  national  organizations  who  have  been  hearing  about  SIU  and  want  to  hold 

a  meeting  here." 

Area  Services,  which  schedules  outside  groups  for  meetings  on  the  Carbondale 

campus  of  Southern,  gets  so  many  phone  calls  about  them  (at  least  one  a  day  to 

set  dates,  more  than  half  a  dozen  a  day  regarding  details)  that  it  takes  a  fulltime 

secretary  and  a  special  "scheduling  desk"  to  handle  the  load. 

Dr.  Ben  Poirier,  assistant  dean  of  University  Extension  who  handles  scheduling 
of  University-sponsored  conference,  workshops  and  the  like,  is  expecting  a  record 
year  of  220  events  with  more  than  35,000  attending  in  1961-62,  while  Karnes  also 
anticipates  a  new  mark. 

"I  already  have  170  meetings  scheduled  up  to  summer,  1962,  itfith  an  expected 
attendance  of  40,000,"  he  says,  "and  most  groups  don't  call  until  about  a  month 
ahead  of  time." 

This  might  mean  that  the  18-month  period  from  June,  1961,  to  December,  1962, 
could  break  the  all-time  high  of  625  meetings  with  more  than  123,000  attending 
set  from  January,  1960  to  June,  1961. 

-more 
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Last  year,  in  1960,  Extension  marked  up  193  events  with  an  attendance  of 
37,000.  An  Educational  Materials  Conference  this  past  summer  attracted  100 
exhibitors  and,  with  a  Summer  Educational  Conference,  was  attended  by  some  3,000 
persons.  A  Southern  Division  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Association  meeting 
drew  2,500  school  teachers.  And  the  number  of  workshops,  short  courses  and 
conferences  set  a  new  mark  for  the  Summer  Session,  1961. 

"The  demand  for  meetings  and  workshops  for  people  to  catch  up  on  latest 
methods  and  trends  in  their  fields,  to  refresh  themselves,  or  to  laarn  is 
growing  rapidly,"  Poirier  says. 

"National  organisations,  and  statewide  groups,  have  been  increasingly 
inquiring  about  meetings  at  SIU, "  Karnes  said.  "But  where  are  we  going  to  put 
them? 

"A  lack  of  commercial  overnight  facilities  and  lack  of  a  large-capacity 
auditorium  has  hampered  us  in  the  past.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  we've  had  to  turn 
dotTn  even  one-day  meetings  due  to  a  lack  of  auditorium  space."  The  biggest 
auditorium  is  Shryock  with  a  capacity  of  1,700. 

"Even  today,  vrhile  the  P.E.  Building  will  help  for  one-day  affairs,  it  still 
won't  take  care  of  the  housing  problem,  *'  Karnes  lamented.  "A  new  residential 
dorm  for  1,800  students  is  planned,  and  that  will  help.  But  the  only  time  we  can 
handle  such  crowds  is  during  vacations  or  in  the  summer." 

Nearly  every  type  of  group  imaginable  calls  Karnes  for  space  —  women's 
clubs,  special  interest  groups,  agricultural  organizations,  groups  representing 
businessmen,  labor,  health,  industry,  state  and  federal  government  departments, 
social  groups,  professional,  veterans,  fraternal,  charity,  religious,  youth  and 
armed  forces  organizations. 

"Thanks  to  the  University  Center  (it  opened  in  June,  1961),  we  can  now 
handle  500  for  a  banquet,"  Karnes  says.  ::Uhen  the  second  phase  of  the  Center  is 
built,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  1,000." 
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But  even  the  University  Center  is  rapidly  filling  its  dates.  This  summer  •• 
its  first-"  it  played  host  to  130  different  functions.  And  Director 
Clarence  Dougherty  reports  he  already  has  42  functions  scheduled  through  December, 
1961,  and  even  some  through  the  1962-63  season. 

In  addition  to  organized  functions,  Dougherty  said  the  Center's  cafeteria 
served  some  2,000  persons  daily  during  the  summer  months.  Facilities  for  group 
meetings  include  eight  "River  Rooms,"  a  ballroom  which  can  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  a  Gallery  Lounge,  Terrace,  and  six  other  types  of  conference  or 
dining  places. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  111.,  Sept.  —  The  Marching  Salukis  of  Southern  Illinois  University > 
a  band  that  will  break  with  military  tradition  this  fall  in  a  "New  Concept"  format 
built  strongly  on  jazz  rhythms,  has  opened  rehearsals  on  the  Little  Grassy  Lake 
campus . 

In  its  fourth  annual  pre-season  band  camp,  the  band  rocked  the  rafters  of 
the  camp's  main  dining  hall  with  a  series  of  flashy  arrangements  by  Glen  Daum, 
senior  music  student  from  Centralia.  More  than  120  strong,  the  band  includes 
many  freshmen  who  are  obviously  enjoying  themselves  playing  music  that  sounds 
more  like  Stan  Kenton  than  John  Phillip  Sous a. 

SIU  Dean  of  Students,  I.  Clark  Davis,  speaking  to  the  bandsmen  on  the  camp's 
first  day,  said  the  "New  Concept"  of  Director  Donald  Canedy  is  r,the  first 
breakthrough  in  marching  band  style  in  more  than  40  years"  and  will  set  a  nationwide 
precedent.  He  called  Canedy  "one  of  the  most  creative,  energetic  leaders  of 
university  bands  in  the  country, "  a  statement  that  drew  a  spontaneous  ovation 
from  the  members. 

The  band  will  introduce  its  new  sound  to  the  public  Sunday  (Sept.  17)  in 
a  1:30  p.m.  concert  at  McAndrew  Stadium  as  part  of  New  Student  Week  activities. 
One  of  the  numbers  on  the  program  will  be  "Saluki  Men,"  a  new  SIU  fight  song 
written  by  Canedy  and  Pete  Brown  of  the  Information  Service, 

The  Marching  Salukis  "New  Concept"  includes  shawl-collar  dinner  jacket 
uniforms  in  three  color  segments  for  the  basic  units  of  the  band.  The  uniforms 
will  be  topped  by  homburg  hats.  A  group  of  new  instruments,  including 
specially-constructed  percussion  carts  containing  tuned  bongos,  snares  and 
xylophones,  will  give  the  band  added  depth. 

First  major  appearance  of  the  band  will  be  at  SIU's  opening  home  football 

game  Sept,  23  against  Drake  University.  The  Marching  Salukis  also  have  been 

invited  fco  play  at  a  Chicago  Bears'  professional  game  in  Soldier's  Field. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  The  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  will  stage  its  fourth  annual  Institute  on  Camping  for  the  Handicapped 
this  week  end  (Sept.  15-17)  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Little  Grassy  Lake 
campus. 

Handicapped  camping  programmers  from  all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Institute,  which  will  be  opened  with  an  address  by  SIU  President 
Delyte  W.  Morris.  Sponsoring  the  sessions  with  SIU  is  the  Southern  Illinois 
Association  for  the  Crippled.  Hosts  will  be  James  Porter  of  SIAC  and  Loren  Taylor, 
Little  Grassy  Campus  director. 

General  sessions  will  cover  such  topics  as  day  camping  for  the  handicapped, 
goals  and  standards  for  handicapped  camping  and  activities  of  various  organizations 
involved  in  camping  programs. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Thousands  of  students,  parents  and  relatives  are 
expected  toconvergeon  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus  here  Sunday  (Sept. 17) 
when  New  Student  Week  will  be  opened  with  an  annual  basket  picnic  and  a  concert 
by  Southern's  band. 

Beginning  at  11  a.m.,  deans  and  academic  advisers  of  Southern's  instructional 
divisions  will  be  hosts  to  the  expected  record  new  student  crop  and  their  parents, 
and  picnic  areas  will  be  established  for  the  various  colleges  and  schools.  The 
setting  will  be  picnic  areas  of  the  Lake-on-the-Campus  and  each  family  is  providing 
its  own  basket-dinner. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  they'll  gather  in  McAndrew  Stadium  for  a  band  concert. 

Preparation  for  New  Student  Week  has  been  underway  since  the  last  one  last 
year.  And  parents  already  have  their  copy  of  a  new  "Parents 's  Handbook,"  designed 
to  give  them  helpful  information  about  college  life. 

Some  150  specially  selected  students,  returned  to  Southern's  campus  on  a 
voluntary  basis  Tuesday  (Sept.  12)  for  an  intensified  two-day  orientation  so 
they  can  serve  as  "New  Student  Week  Leaders"  to  guide  the  neophytes  around. 

Sunday  through  Tuesday,  new  students  will  be  given  assistance  in  locating 
classrooms,  getting  enrolled,  moving  into  dormitories,  and  generally  getting 
settled  in  the  ways  of  University  life  through  the  carefully  planned  New  Student 
Week  program.  The  fall  quarter  starts  officially  when  night  classes  meet 
Wednesday  (Sept.  20) 

SIU  expects  a  total  of  more  than  15,000  students  to  register  at  its  Carbondale 

and  Southwestern  Illinois  campuses. 

"We  have  found  that  freshmen  have  to  be  considered  as  individual  young  people 
who  are  meeting  many  new  situations,"  says  I.  Clark  Davis,  dean  of  student  affairs. 
"Our  job  is  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  them  find  and  develop  interests, acquire 
confidence  in  the  use  of  their  abilities,  and  learn  to  reason  through  their 
problems  towards  ideals  and  attitudes  which  will  be  valued  for  a  lifetime. 

"We  think  a  thing  like  a  smoothly-xrorking  New  Student  Week  program  is  an 
answer  to  getting  them  off  on  the  right  foot." 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9  -  14  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  419  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use, 

THE  BOY  OF  BATTLE  FORD 
John  W.  Allen 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  not  difficult  in  almost  any  part  of  Illinois  to  find  books  that  tell 
about  the  locality  or  about  the  people  who  have  lived  there.  Many  of  these  books 
were  written  by  those  who  lived  in  the  region.  Frequently,  they  were  published 
locally.  Among  such  books,  "The  Boy  of  Battle  Ford"  meets  all  the  conditions 
named.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  U.S.  Blackman,  once  a  prominent 
churchman  of  Saline  Count}',  and  was  published  by  the  Egyptian  Printing  Press  Co., 
at  Marion  in  1906. 

Blackman' s  book  is  written  with  heavy  religious  overtones,  and  is  interesting 
for  that  reason  to  those  t*ho  enjoy  reading  religious  literature.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  for  its  accuracy  and  the  vivid  manner  in  which  the  66-year- 
old  author  tells  of  those  who  first  came  to  settle  in  the  region. 

His  story  begins  in  1040  near  the  point  where  an  Indian  Trail  crossed  the 
South  Fork  of  Saline  River  about  a  mile  from  the  present  town  of  Mitchellsville. 
This  crossing  was  called  Battle  Ford  because  two  Indian  tribes  once  fought  there. 
The  crude  and  lonely  one-room  log  cabin  in  which  Blackman  was  born  stood  near  the 
Ford  in  one  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

The  life  of  the  Blackman  family  was  not  an  easy  one.  Among  the  boy's 
earliest  memories  are  those  of  the  death  of  his  father  with  winter  fever— which  . 
we  know  as  pneumonia.  The  family  was  poor  and,  make  matters  worse,  the  father 
had  signed  a  bond  for  someone.  This  took  all  their  property  except  one  mare,  a 
cow,  a  few  sheep,  some  small  shoats  and  a  few  articles  of  household  furnishings. 
Tie  are  assured  that  the  value  of  their  entire  property  would  not  have  amounted  to 
$50. 
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Their  cabin  he  calls  a  pen.  Its  floor  was  of  puncheons,  and  it  had  wide 
cracks.  The  doors  were  on  wooden  hinges.  Cooking  was  done  at  the  fireplace.  A 
small  plot  of  cotton  was  groxm.  The  cotton,  wool  from  a  few  sheep,  and  deer  skins 
were  made  into  clothing,  which  he  tells  us  was  most  often  a  single,  Mother  Hubbard 
kind  of  long  skirted  shirt,  dyed  with  maple  bark,  walnut  hulls  or  copperas.  Crude 
shoes  were  fashioned  for  the  worst  part  of  winter. 

That  the  country  was  wild  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  wolves  still  were 
common.  He  tells  of  them  invading  the  family's  small  pasture  and  killing  some 
of  the  sheep.  The  survivors  fled  to  the  dwelling  in  the  corner  of  the  field. 
The  dogs  charged  the  wolves  as  they  feasted  on  the  sheep  they  had  killed;  in  turn, 
the  dogs  were  chased  to  the  house  by  the  irolves  who  promptly  returned  to  their 
kill,  only  to  be  charged  by  the  dogs  once  more.  The  frightened  family  looked  on 
all  this  through  cracks  in  the  cabin  walls.  No  one  dared  go  outside.  Blackman 
makes  the  reader  sense  the  terror  of  the  mother  and  youngsters. 

Blackman  tells  of  finding  large  rattlesnakes.  Deer  still  were  common. 
There  were  a  few  bears  and  panthers,  and  wildcats  often  were  heard.  Uild  turkey 
were  seen  frequently.  Fish  were  bountiful  and  squirrels  a  nuisance. 

For  bread  the  S2ackman*s  depended  solely  upon  corn  grown  in  their  small 
fenced  clearing  among  the  deadened  trees.   In  fact  3'oung  Blackman  recalls  that 
he  knew  no  other  bread  until  he  was  about  six  years  old.  At  that  time  he  had  the 
fever.  IJhen  he  was  recovering  a  Mrs.  Cole,  a  Negro  woman  living  a  few  miles 
away,  came  to  see  him  and  brought  him  his  first  biscuit.  This  he  remembered  was 
as  delicious  as  cake. 

He  tells  that  there  were  no  matches  and  that  fire  was  started  by  using  a 
pi  ece  of  flint  and  steel  to  strike  sparks.  By  another  method  a  string  and  a 
spinning  wheel  did  the  job  (  He  doesn't  say  how).  The  straw  hats  he  knew  were 
made  in  the  homes,  as  was  practically  all  clothing,  including  wedding  dresses. 
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Siclc  people  were  bled.  Water  was  doled  out  by  the  spoonful  to  fevered 
patients.  Colonel  was  a  common  remedy  for  almost  everything.   People  often  were 
salivated  by  it.  Many  persons  believed  firmly  in  witches,  a  man  in  the  moon,  and 
many,  many  signs.  Blaclcman  did  not  condemn  these  odd  beliefs  but  rejoiced  that 
education  and  common  sense  were  gaining  ground. 

He  received  a  fiddle  as  a  youth  and  hid  it  in  a  hollow  tree  where  he  was 
clearing  ground.  Chopping  and  practicing  by  turns  he  became  an  adept  old-time 
fiddler— and  kept  up  his  playing  for  40  years. 

In  childhood  he  saw  men  meet  near  the  Blackman  home  on  muster  day.  He 
tells  of  neighbors  who  went  to  the  Mexican  War.  Rough  and  tumble  fights  were 
common,  including  eye  gouging-out» biting.  Bullies  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
fate  they  met. 

Adding  a  few  weeks  here  and  there,  Blaclcman  accumulated  about  a  year  of 
schooling.  However,  he  read  much  and  studied  to  become  a  rather  literate  man. 
He  taught  school  and  expresses  a  belief  that  he  could  have  rendered  a  great 
service  by  continuing  to  do  so.  He  later  was  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
When  the  Civil  War  came  along,  Blaclcman  served  his  country  well.  After  the  war, 
he  entered  the  ministry  and  preached  for  40  years. 

Blaclcman  lived  an  interesting  life  during  an  interesting  period,  and  his 
story  reveals  glimpses  of  a  way  of  life  then  common.  If  the  reader  can  find  a 
copy  of  "The  Boy  Of  Battle  Ford,"  it  doubtlessly  will  be  read  with  interest 
because  it  is  good  Americana. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  9  -  14  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Farmers  who  are  planning  to  seed  wheat  this  fall  should  plan  on  applying 
enough  fertilizer  for  obtaining  the  highest  yield  economically  and  on  planting  an 
adapted  variety  that  has  proved  itself,  says  Herbert  Portz,  Southern  Illinois 
University  crops  specialist.  Although  some  hard  wheat  varieties  yield  well,  the 
soft  red  winter  wheats  are  on  the  recommended  list  because  of  marketing  problems 
arising  in  the  production  of  hard  wheats  in  this  area. 

Six  productive  varieties  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  are  on  the  recommended 
list  for  southern  Illinois.  These  are  Knox,  Dual,  Vermillion,  Seneca  Monon,  and 
Lucas.  All  have  performed  well  in  tests  at  the  SlU-University  of  Illinois 
Agronomy  Research  Center  at  Carbondale,  averaging  better  than  40  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  last  four  to  six  years.  Monon  and  Vermillion  have  topped  the  list 
with  nearly  44  bushels. 

Knox  is  early  maturing,  producing  well- filled  heads  on  shorter  straw  than  the 
others.  Dual  and  Monon  may  be  seeded  somewhat  earlier  in  the  fall  than  the 
others  because  they  are  resistant  to  Hessian  fly  damage.  Other  varieties  should 
not  be  seeded  until  after  the  fly- free  date  which  is  Oct.  12  in  southern  Illinois. 
Knox,  Dual  and  Monon  both  are  susceptible  to  loose  smut.  Farmers  should  clean  and 
treat  wheat  seed  before  seeding  and  isolate  the  fields  from  smut-infested  areas, 
especially  when  seeding  Knox,  Dual,  or  Monon. 

Wheat  has  become  an  important  grain  crop  in  Illinois,  amounting  to  about 

one  and  one-half  million  acres  a  year.  The  grain  has  taken  a  new  position  in  the 

crop  rotation  system  in  recent  years,  not*  usually  following  soybeans  beeaufcte 

wheat  often  can  be  seeded  on  soybean  fields  after  harvest.  Since  soybeans  require 

large  amounts  of  plant  nutrients,  farmers  will  need  to  remember  the  plant  food 

needs  of  the  wheat  crop  in  applying  fertilizer  on  wheat  following  soybeans. 

Nitrogen  and  potash  can  be  applied  during  seedbed  preparation  in  southern 

Illinois  claypan  soils.  Superphosphate  should  be  drilled  in  the  row  at  seeding 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-15-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  The  fall  meeting  of  the  tri-etate  Illmoky 
Advertising  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Motel  Marion  at  7:30  p.m.  (CDT)  (Sept. 28), 
according  to  Dr.  Donald  Hileman,  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  executive  secretary  of  the  group. 

Hileman  said  the  meeting  vrould  be  on  "cooperative  Christmas  promotion" 
and  under  direction  of  Rip  Tomlinson,  manager  of  the  Montgomery- Ward  store  in 
Murphysboro  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  well-known  Murphysboro  Apple 
Festival. 

Reservations  should  be  made  by  (Sept.  26)  with  Dr.  Hileman,  department  of 
journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-15-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  5330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  One  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  the 
hazards  of  radiation  fallout  will  be  presented  in  a  public  lecture  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  Wednesday  evening  (Sept.  20). 

Dr.  A.R.  Gopal-Ayengar,  director  of  the  Biological  and  Medical  Divisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Bombay,  India,  is  also  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  committee  to  study  the  effects  of  fallout. 

"International  Aspects  of  the  Fallout  Problem"  will  be  his  topic  for  the 
7:30  p.m.  address  in  Ballroom  A  of  the  University  Center. 

The  Indian  scientist  will  be  in  Carbondale  both  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
visiting  SIU's  Biological  Research  Laboratory,  according  to  Director 
Carl  C.  Lindegren.  He  said  Gopal-Ayengar,  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
this  country,  was  once  associated  with  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Clinic 
in  St.  Louis. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-15-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  "Going  steady"  is  not  for  high  school  boys.  At 
least,  that's  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  boys  who  took  home  economics  courses 
under  Miss  Phyllis  Bubnas  at  Zeigler  High  School. 

Now  a  lecturer  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  School  of  Home  Economics, 
Miss  Bubnas  reported  in  a  professional  journal  this  month  on  attitudes  toward 
dating  and  other  social  behavior  she  observed  while  teaching  homemaking  classes 
for  boys  at  Zeigler. 

She  found,  for  example,  that  boys  are  flattered  when  introduced  to  their 
dates'  parents,  don't  like  their  dates  to  wear  heavy  make-up  and  tight  clothing, 
but  do  like  girls  who  give  them  a  chance  to  be  well-mannered,  and  do  like  ones 
who  have  definite  standards  of  conduct. 

The  SIU  home  economist  attempted  to  learn  the  boys'  true  feelings  via  skits 
and  dramatizations,  cartoons,  a  question  box  and  'buzz"  sessions  to  create  a 
"comfortable  atmosphere  so  that  the  class  could  discuss  problems  and  ask 
questions  without  fear  of  ridicule." 

In  an  article  in  Forecast  for  Home  Economists,  titled  "The  Social  Graces: 
Rules  of  the  Game,"  Miss  Bubnas  reported  the  following  as  comments  and  agreements 
reached  by  her  teenage  male  students: 

On  going  steady:  "Girls  become  too  serious  and  possessive  and  steady  dating 
narrows  one's  circle  of  friends." 

Qualities  boys  like  in  a  date:  Girls  who  are  fun  to  be  with,  take  an  interest 
in  the  fellow  himself  and  are  sincere.  They  don't  like  heavy  makeup,  unusual 
hair-dos  and  tight  clothing.  They  would  like  dates  who  give  them  a  chance  to 
be  well-mannered  and  to  perform  acts  of  courtesy  like  opening  doors. 
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Taboos:   Drinking,  harsh  language  and  petting. 

"Boys  respect  girls  who  have  set  standards  about  their  own  conduct  and 
openly  admitted  they  did  not  expect  girls  to  pet,"  Miss  Bubnas  reported.  "They 
further  commented  the  girls  who  make  a  habit  of  this  are  topics  of  conversation 
among  the  boys." 

When  and  how  often  to  date:  Depends  on  the  individual's  maturity  and  his 
parents'  opinions,  and  school  night  dates  should  usually  occur  only  for  special 
activities. 

The  boys  did  not  object  to  some  restriction  on  time,  where  to  go  on  a  date, 
etc.,  if  the  girls  explain  their  parents'  wishes. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  mmm  M  ,..„  9-15-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  There  are  now  63  schools  with  26,000  students 
signed  up  for  the  forthcoming  instructional  television  offerings  of  Southern 
Illinois  University's  new  educational  TV  channel,  it  was  reported  to  the 
Educational  Council  of  100  board  of  directors  this  week. 

Jacob  Bach,  director  of  the  Educational  Research  Bureau  at  Southern,  said 
TJSIU-TV  is  shooting  for  an  Oct.  2  starting  date,  and  he  reported  the  tower  at 
Tamaroa  is  now  150  feet  up. 

The  Educational  Council,  made  up  of  educators  and  laymen  from  throughout 
southern  Illinois,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  SIU  Oct.  12,  the  directors 
announced. 

An  afternoon  business  session  at  Morris  Library  Auditorium  will  include 
naming  of  the  "School  Board  Member  of  the  Year,"  and  election  of  officers.  An 
evening  banquet  at  the  University  Center  will  include  discussions  of  educational 
TV  by  Bach  and  Carl  Planinc,  SIU's  instructional  television  cooordinatori 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-16-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6030  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.   --  Rep.  Paul  Powell,  speaker  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives, will  address  a  $10  a  place  dinner  to  promote  tourist 
attractions  of  southern  Illinois  Tuesday  (Sept.  19). 

Proceeds  from  the  banquet  will  be  used  to  sponsor  an  autumn  color  tour  of 
the  area  for  state  legislators  and  members  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
Oct.  13-15.  Dinner  reservations  will  be  limited  to  500. 

Powell  will  tell  the  banquet  audience  about  "The  Importance  of  Familiarizing 
Members  of  the  Legislature  with  the  Resources  and  Needs  of  Southern  Illinois." 

The  affair  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Recreation  Council,  will  be 
held  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  net?  University  Center  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
campus . 

Sen.  Gordon  E.  Kerr,  Brookport,  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Sen.  John  Gilbert,  Carbondale,  also  will  speak.  Invocation  speaker  will  be  the 
Rev.  John  Stallings,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shawneetown. 

This  will  be  the  second  year  that  legislators  and  business  leaders  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  have  been  invited  to  tour  the  southern  Illinois  region 
to  learn  more  about  its  historic  and  scenic  sites. 

Reservations  for  the  banquet  may  be  made  by  calling  Southern  Illinois  Inc., 
YUkon  5-4656,  Carterville. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons       ■  • 0  18  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G00  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Thirteen  Illinois  agencies  will  join  in  sponsoring 
an  intensive  three-day  Illinois  Traffic  Court  Conference  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Nov.  27-29,  Dr.  James  Aaron,  coordinator  of  SIU's  Safety  Center, 
announced  today. 

The  Conference  is  primarily  for  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates, 
he  said,  and  will  be  especially  of  interest  to  the  17  counties  electing  new 
officials  in  November,  and  to  the  22  counties  which  did  not  send  their 
representatives  to  a  previous  conference  in  May. 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  SIU  Safety  Center,  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Division  of  Traffic  Safety,  Traffic  Court  Program  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute,  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association,  Illinois  Municipal  League,  Illinois  Association  of  County  Officials, 
Illinois  Justices,  Police  Magistrates  and  Constables  Association,  Illinois 
Association  of  Supervisors  and  County  Commissioners,  Illinois  County  and  Probate 
Judges  Association,  Illinois  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Illinois  Association 
of  States  Attorneys  and  the  Illinois  Sheriffs  Association. 

Included  on  the  faculty  of  the  Conference  will  be  Robert  A.  Campbell, 
coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Traffic  Safety,  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  Milton  E.  Moslcau  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  Albert  F.  Harno,  State 
of  Illinois  Court  Administrator;  Robert  L.  Donigan  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute,  and  Charles  F.  Carpentier,  Illinois  Secretary  of  State. 

Unusual  features  of  the  Conference  will  include  a  Speed  Measuring  Device 
Demonstration  and  a  Model  Traffic  Court  Trial. 

The  demonstration  will  include  a  simultaneous  measurement  of  auto  speeds  via 

radar,  a  pneumatic  device  and  air. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  include  Traffic  Safety  Statue  and  Objectives  in 
Illinois,  The  Traffic  Judge  in  His  Community,  The  Legal  and  Implied  Duties  of 
the  Traffic  Judge,  The  Prosecutor  in  Traffic  Court,  Rules  of  Evidence  in  Traffic 
Cases,  Corrective  Penalization,  Legal  Aspects  of  Tests  for  Intoxication,  and 
Reorganization  of  Illinois  Justice  Courts. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6GG0 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  ilyrl  Alexander,  assistant  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  accepted  the  position  of  heading  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Delinquency,  Crime  and  Corrections. 

The  appointment  of  Alexander  as  director  of  the  unique  Center  was  approved 
Tuesday  (Sept.  19)  by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees.  The  30-year  veteran  of  service 
in  the  government  bureau  will  begin  his  duties  Dec.  1. 

Alexander,  51,  recognized  as  a  top  national  authority  on  penal  administration, 
has  been  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  assistant  director  in  charge  of  field 
operations  since  1947.  During  his  service  he  also  has  held  executive  assignments 
at  U.S.  penitentiaries  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  was  warden  of  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  was  chief  of  prisons  in 
the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany. 

He  has  been  a  widely  sought  consultant  on  local  and  state  prison  and  jail 
problems.  Alexander  is  the  author  of  "Jail  Administration,"  a  316-page  record  of 
experiences  in  jail  management,  which  is  regarded  as  a  source  book  for  recommended 
practice. 

The  SIU  Center  was  established  last  spring  following  a  conference  between 
University,  state  and  federal  crime  and  correctional  authorities  who  pointed  out 
the  need  for  such  a  university-based  program.  They  agreed  that  SIU  was  a  natural 
site  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  "potential  center  of  the  nation's  prison 
population"— largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  new  maximum  security  federal  prison 
under  construction  near  Marion. 

The  Center's  functions  will  cover  training  of  students  in  correction  and  crime 
control;  serving  as  a  meeting  and  institute  center  for  administrators  in  the  area 
of  criminal  justice;  conducting  research,  and  giving  advisory  service  to 
correctional  agencies  on  request.  Facilities  of  both  the  Carbondale  and 


Southwestern  campuses  will  be  involved. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinol  A 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


9-19-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  Sept.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  decided  to 
purchase  electricity  and  natural  gas  instead  of  building  its  own  power 
generating  plant  on  the  new  Edwardsville  campus  site. 

Meeting  Tuesday  (Sept.  19),  the  SIU  board  of  trustees  agreed  that  "classrooms 
are  more  important  than  going  into  the  power  business  at  the  outset  of  campus 
construction."   Although  long-range  savings  would  be  greater  through  on-campus 
generation  of  power,  according  to  an  engineering  report,  some  $3  million  could 
be  saved  in  initial  construction  costs  by  purchasing  electricity  for  power  and 
gas  for  heat  energy. 

"We  have  $25  million  (from  state  bond  issue  funds)  for  first-stage  campus 
construction  and  we  feel  that  classroom  space  should  get  first  priority," 
said  University  Architect  Charles  Pulley. 

Under  consideration  were  two  proposals  for  campus  central  power  utilities. 
One  would  have  meant  construction  of  a  central  power  plant,  utilizing  coal-fired 
steam  boilers  for  use  in  the  production  of  electric  power,  high- temperature  hot 
water  heat  and  chilled  water  for  air-conditioning  for  a  predicted  13,000-student 
campus  by  1970. 

The  alternate  plan-- the  one  approved- -involves  the  purchase  of  electricity 
(from  the  Illinois  Power  Co.)  and  natural  gas,  with  the  University  building  a 
central  plant  for  air-conditioning  and  heating.  Gas  would  be  used  as  a  fuel  in 
high- temperature  hot  water  heating  and  a  steam-absorption  air-conditioning  system. 
Initial  construction  outlay  was  estimated  at  $2,175,000.  The  supplier  would 
construct  and  maintain  transmission  and  distribution  lines. 

Despite  the  fact  that  buying  power  from  the  outside  would  involve  higher 

budget  operating  costs,  the  board  felt  that  rapidly  changing  technology  in  the 

field  of  power  generation  would  make  a  temporary  purchase  arrangement  "to  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  and  the  University."  Member  George  Wilkins,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  said  "it  is  most  wise  for  us  to  build  class- 
rooms with  every  dollar  available  to  us  at  this  time,  rather  than  jump  into  a 
permanent  power -production  commitment."     (more) 
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Approval  of  the  plan  climaxed  a  long  investigation  of  comparable  costs 
between  generated  and  purchased  electricity  in  terms  of  campus  expansion, 
operational  flexibility  and  other  factors.  The  engineers  (Warren  and  Van  Praag, 
Inc.)  estimated  that  capital  investment  savings  to  the  University  by  producing 
its  own  power  with  coal  would  be  more  than  $6  million  over  35  years,  but  said 
that  "if  first  cost  is  the  prime  consideration,  we  recommend  using  natural 
gas  as  fuel.  Natural  gas  used  as  a  fuel  has  many  irrefutable  advantages 
(and)... statistical  data  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a  short  supply  for  the 
campus  is  unlikely  for  several  years  to  come." 

The  studies  also  recommend  construction  of  a  lake  on  the  proposed  2,400- 
acre  site  to  serve  needs  of  the  heating-air-conditioning  plant. 

The  board  also  heard  an  engineering  report  comparing  merits  of  a  campus 
water  plant  versus  the  purchase  of  treated  water  from  East  St.  Louis  or 
Edwards ville.  Buying  water  from  the  East  St.  Louis  and  Interurban  Water 
Company's  Granite  City  plant  would  involve  construction  by  the  University  of  a 
10-mile  transmission  line  and  high-service  pump  station,  since  the  company 
said  it  would  not  make  the  capital  investment  necessary  to  service  the  campus. 
Comparable  figures  for  construction  and  operation,  said  the  report,  showed  that 
water  (purchased)  "is  far  more  costly  in  all  respects  than  water  of  equal 
quality  produced  in  a  university-owned  plant."  Rates  and  availability  of  water 
from  Edwardsville  are  expected  by  December,  1961. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9  -  19-  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  will  seek  a 
$6  million  federal  loan  for  construction  of  a  four-story  student  center 
building  on  its  Edwardsville  campus. 

The  board  of  trustees  authorized  the  University  to  petition  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  the  loan,  which  would  be  paid  back 
out  of  revenues  of  the  building.  The  agency  has  made  available  $15.5  million 
in  loans  to  SIU  for  self-liquidating  buildings  since  1952,  and  another  $10.5 
million  application  for  funds  to  construct  residence  halls  on  the  Carbondale 
campus  is  up  for  final  approval. 

Federal  and  state  matching  loans  were  obtained  by  SIU  to  build  a  $4.6 
million  University  Center  at  Carbondale,  which  opened  last  spring. 

The  proposed  building  at  Edwardsville  would  be  located  on  the  central 
mall  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus,  adjacent  to  the  library  and  the 
communications  building.  It  would  include  dining  rooms,  ballroom,  lounges, 
bookstore  and  meeting  rooms  for  student  as  well  as  off-campus  organizations. 

Howard  Davis,  director  of  student  affairs  for  the  Southwestern  Illinois 
campus, said  of  the  proposed  structure  that  "we  expect  it  will  be  a  center  of 
social,  recreational  and  cultural  activity  for  the  whole  University  family  and 
the  entire  area." 

University  Architect  Charles  Pulley  said  the  building  would  probably 
occupy  a  total  of  200,000-225,000  square  feet.  First  stage  completion  of 
147,000  square  feet  would  require  about  two  years  construction  after  funds 
become  available. 
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From  Bill  Lyons      W  9  -  19  9  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Dr.  Harold  U.  See,  research  professor  of  higher 
education  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
accept  a  newly  created  government  position  in  the  Far  East,  with  headquarters  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

The  former  vice-president  of  the  SIU  Southwestern  Illinois  Campus  v/ill  be 
the  first  officer  to  hold  the  position  of  Chief  Educational  Adviser  for  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Prior  to  joining  the  SIU  staff  in  September,  1955,  See  spent  a  year  in 
Rangoon,  Burma,  as  a  Fulbright  scholar  and  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  previous  10  years  he  held  faculty  and  administrative  posts  at  Evansville 
College,  Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Some  of  the  developments  at  the  Southwestern  Illinois  campus  during  the  tenure 
of  Dr.  See,  include  the  growth  of  enrollment  to  4,309  credit  students;  selection 
of  more  than  160  full-time  faculty  members;  organization  of  the  200-member 
Southwestern  Illinois  Council  for  Higher  Education  (a  citizens'  group  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  public  support  for  the  campus  development);  the  selection  of  a 
new  campus  site  at  Edwardsville,  and  blueprinting  a  subsequent  fund  drive  for  its 
purchase. 

Uhen  Dr.  See  requested  the  appointment  as  research  professor  last  November, 
SIU  President  Delyte  IJ.  Morris  said: "Without  his  boundless  energy,  superior  ability 
and  unrelenting  drive,  the  Southwestern  Campus  would  not  be  near  its  present  state 
of  advancement." 

At  Carbondale,  See  has  been  working  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  He 
ejqpects  to  continue  his  research,  with  emphasis  on  development  of  higher  education 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

See  is  currently  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  series  of  conferences  and 

indoctrination  sessions  prior  to  departure  for  Ceylon  early  in  October.  Mrs.  See 

and  their  nine-year-old  daughter,  Barbara,  will  accompany  Dr.  See  to  the  Far  East. 
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Number  420  in  a  weekly  series  —  :,It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
or  editorial  use* 

SOME  LEGENDARY  FIGURES 
John  W  .  Allen 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Hardin  County,  measured  by  either  its  area  or  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  among  the  very  smallest  counties  of  Illinois.  Despite  this  statistical  distinction, 
its  stock  of  legendary  figures  is  among  the  largest  of  any  county  in  the  state.  A 
Jew  of  its  once  very  real  but  now  shackwy  personalities  will  be  mentioned  briefly 
here.  Numerous  others,  perhaps  fully  as  interesting,  could  be  added. 

Many  of  these  strange  characters  are  described  by  Otto  A.  Rothert  in  his  book, 
"The  Robbers  of  Cave- in-Rock."  Additional  ones  live  in  local  tradition  and  are 
mentioned  in  other  writings. 

In  general,  these  men  were  among  those  living  outside  the  lav;.  Many  of  their 
activities  centered  about  the  cave  beside  the  river  at  the  present  town  of  Cave-in- 
Rock.  The  first  man  of  record  to  locate  there  and  ply  the  trade  of  lawlessness  in  an 
open  manner  was  Samuel  Mason,  who  came  in  1797  and  placed  a  large  sign  above  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  This  sign,  "Liquor  Vault  and  House  of  Entertainment,"  very  well 
indicates  his  method  of  luring  unsuspecting  river  travelers  to  stop.  His  specialty 
seems  to  have  been  flatboatmen  whom  he  robbed  and  murdered  when  he  deemed  it  best 
for  his  purposes. 

Before  coming  to  the  cave,  Mason  had  engaged  in  several  less  questionable 

activities.  He  had  served  as  a  captain  of  colonial  troops  in  the  American  Revolution, 

and  had  been  a  successful  farmer  and  a  tavern  keeper.  This  was  while  he  lived  near 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Falling  afoul  of  the  law  in  West  Virginia,  Mason  moved  to  eastern 

Kentucky  at  about  the end  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Incurring  the  dislike  of 

neighbors  where  he  first  settled  in  Kentucky,  Mason  moved  farther  on,  seemingly 

becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  lawlessness  all the  while.  By  the  time  he  reached 

the  cave  in  1797,  he  was  openly  a  brigand.  Around  Mason  there  gathered  a  group  of 

unprincipled  characters  who  formed,  it  is  said,  the  first  organized  band  of  robbers 
in  America.  -more- 
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His  operations  were  far-flung.  He  preyed  upon  the  flatboatmcn  that  took  their 
craft  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Most  of  these  boatmen— the  ones  that 
reached  New  Orleans— sold  their  cargoes  anJ  returned  over  the  Natchez  Trace,  a 
wilderness  trail  that  led  from  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  They 
were  continually  beset  by  Mason's  robbers.  Mason  plied  this  trade  of  robbery  along  the 
trail  for  several  years  until  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  gang  who  lusted  after 
the  reward  offered  for  Mason's  killing. 

Mason  really  was  the  first  one  to  make  the  region  of  the  Hardin  County  cave  a 
notorious  one,  but  others  followed,  adding  to  its  grim  story.  One  of  the  more  noted 
of  these  was  a  man  named  Duff,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  counterfeiter  to 
have  headquarters  there.  Though  it  is  not  definitely  known,  Duff  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  man  of  that  name  who  served  as  a  guide  for  George  Rogers  Clark  when 
Clark  went  from  Fort  Massac  to  capture  the  British  post  of  Kaskaskia  in  July,  1778. 
The  name  of  Duff  appeared  of ten  in  stories  of  outlawry  for  several  years.  According 
to  one  story,  Duff  had  a  camp  near  Island  Ripple,  about  a  half  mile  downriver  from 
Nigger  Spring.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  he  was  killed  there  and  buried  beside 
the  Saline  River  in  the  same  vicinity  where  he  had  earlier  buried  his  treasure. 

A  bit  later  another  counterfeiter  named  Sturdevant  came  to  pursue  his  felonious 
talent.  While  his  activities  centered  in  the  region  of  the  cave,  his  headquarters 
were  at  a  blockhouse  that  stood  near  the  water  plant  of  the  present  town  of 
Rosiclare.  Sturdevant  was  operating  as  late  as  the  early  1830' s.  In  the  same 
period,  another  ruffles- and-broadcloth  man  named  Alston  also  worked  there. 

When  Mason  was  most  active,  the  Harpe  brothers  came  for  a  brief  stay.  These 
brothers,  known  as  Big  Harpe  and  Little  Harpe,  are  among  the  most  notorious  of 
American  killers.  As  hardened  as  they  were,  the  band  that  operated  in  the  region 
of  the  cave  bitterly  disliked  the  Harpes  and  shortly  forced  them  to  move  along. 
This  was  not  until  after  the  Harpes  had  committed  several  murders. 
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It  v/as  along  the  road  that  led  from  Ford's  Tavern  in  Kentucky,  crossed  the 
Ohio  a  short  way  above  the  cave  and  continued  towards  Potts '  Tavern  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  river  that  many  a  traveler  disappeared.  Ford,  a  Kantuckian  who  lived 
for  a  time  in  Illinois,  and  Potts,  who  operated  the  tavern  between  Ford's  Ferry  and 
Equality,  certainly  add  two  more  legendary  figures  to  the  list. 

Another  man  who  should  be  included  was  Enos  Bigsby,  who  is  said  to  have  chained 
his  wife,  pushed  her  off  a  cliff,  then  set  the  woods  on  fire  in  order  to  do  away  with 
her  and  gain  possession  of  her  money.  His  wife,  Dr.  Anna  Bigsby,  is  also  among  the 
legendary  personalities  of  the  region,  though  this  was  because  of  the  good  she  did. 
Adolphus  Edwards  is  recalled  in  legend  for  his  great  strength. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  full  story  of  the  rugged  times  .  that  the  region  of  the 
cave  once  knew  should  read  "The  Pvobbers  of  Cave-in-PvOck, "  "Outlaw  Years,"  "The 
History  of  a  Uest  Kentucky  Town,"  and  Shady  Jackson's  story  of  Logan  Belt. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Finance  directors  of  Highland  Park,  Glencoe,  Oak 
Park,  Blooraington,  Evanston  and  Decatur  xri.ll  serve  as  faculty  personnel  for  a 
short  course  in  the  field  of  municipal  management  to  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Oct.  2-3. 

The  course  is  being  offered  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
and  the  Local  Government  Center  of  SIU  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Chapter 
of  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association.  All  sessions  have  been  planned  to 
present  materials  for  the  small  and  medium-sized  municipal  organization,  and 
finance  officers  attending  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to 
work  out  actual  problems  in  laboratory  sessions. 

Faculty  members  \7ill  be  Donald  C.  Duranso,  Glencoe;  Frank  U.  Koehler,  Highland 
Park;  Jack  Loftus,  Decatur;  Harris  Stevens,  Oak  Park;  Alvin  J.  Keller,  Decatur,  and 
Wayne  Anderson,  Evanston.  Members  of  the  planning  committee  also  included 
H.B.  Bauernfeind,  SIU  assistant  dean  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  and 
Dr.  Irving  Howards  and  Dr,  William  Winter  of  the  SIU  government  department. 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  for  the  course  of  study,  which  includes  such 
subjects  as  appropriation  and  tax  levy  ordinances,  budget  formulation,  and 
documents  of  budget, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  A  record  number  of  southern  Illinois  communities 
will  be  offering  non-credit  adult  education  courses  through  Southern  Illinois 
University  this  fall,  according  to  Harry  Bauernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  at  SIU. 

Courses  vary  in  content  and  duration  according  to  the  needs  of  the  adults  who 
enroll,  and  instructors  come  from  the  University  staff  or  they  are  specialists 
in  industry,  business  or  the  professions. 

Study  centers  already  established  for  this  fall  include  Gillespie,  Cairo, 
Staunton,  Pinctcneyville,  Eldorado,  Murphysboro,  Columbia,  Hillsboro,  Carterville, ' 
Benton,  Carlinville,  Fairfield,  Cartni,  Effingham,  Jerseyville,  Pittsfield, 
Marshall,  Carbondale,  Metropolis,  Uaterloo,  Chester,  Flora,  Salem,  Pana,  Vandalia 
and  Litchfield.  Adult  courses  are  also  being  offered  at  the  Southern  Acres  campus 
of  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute. 

Also  reaching  a  new  record  are  the  requests  for  short  courses  made  available 
through  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  TJhile  the  students  of  the 
study  centers  are  southern  Illinois  residents,  students  of  short  courses  come  to 
SIU  from  across  the  nation  to  received  specialized  training  difficult  to  find  in 
their  vdcatibnal  fields.  Courses  offered  within  the  recent  months  have  included 
subjects  as  varied  as  drive-in  management,  barge  loading,  and  development  of 
junior  executives  for  the  field  of  banking. 

Communities  interested  in  establishing  a  study  center  are  invited  to  contact 
the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  SIU,  Carbondale*  Short  courses  in 
special  fields  are  also  arranged  by  the  Division  office. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

With  soybeans  soon  to  reach  the  ripening  stage  in  southern  Illinois,  J.J.Paterson, 
Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer,  suggests  that  proper  harvesting 
practices  and  combine  adjustment  is  important  to  farmers  in  getting  the  highest 
possible  yieid  of  the  best  quality  beans. 

Harvesting  soybeans  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity  is  important.  As  soon  as 
the  foliage  is  gone  and  the  bean  pods  are  dry  enough,  for  the  combine  to  knock  all 
the  grains  out  easily,  the  farmer  \7ill  do  well  go  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  There  always  is  danger  that  unfavorable  weather  will  interfere  with  the 
harvest  and  weeds  will  continue  growing  to  aggravate  the  combining  problems.  This 
has  been  a  season  in  which  summer  rains  have  been  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  area. 
Heeds  and  grass  in  the  soybeans  xn.ll  give  harvesting  troubles  to  some  who  have  not 
used  herbicides  or  plenty  of  cultivation  for  control. 

Although  some  soybean  varieties  resist  shattering,  there  always  is  a  greater 
possibility  of  loss  from  beans  being  knocked  out  of  the  pod  by  the  combine  reel 
when  the  plants  have  been  standingf'dead  ripe  in  the  field  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  farmer  leaves  only  eight  grains  per  square  foot  in 
the  field  he  is  losing  about  $4  per  acre.  TJhen  harvesting,  the  farmer  can  check  his 
losses  by  placing  ten  or  more  one-foot  squares  made  from  lumber  scraps  at  intervals 
along  the  route  of  the  combine. 

The  yield  of  good  soybeans  may  be  cut  by  operating  the  combine  improperly. 
Combining  soybeans  calls  for  special  adjustments  or  special  equipment.  The  manual 
of  instructions  for  the  machine  will  give  directions  for  the  farmer  to  follow. 
Harvesting  this  crop  calls  for  a  slower  cylinder  speed  and  greater  clearance  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  concave  teeth  than  for  wheat  or  other  small  grains.  The  goal 
should  be  removal  of  all  the  beans  from  the  pods  and  getting  them  reasonably  clean 

of  trash  without  cracking  or  splitting  the  beans. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL., Sept.  —  The  first  Advanced  Police  Training  Course  and  another 
in  a  series  of  Basic  Police  Traning  Courses  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Little  Grassy  Lake  Camp  #  2  in  October,  Dr.  James  Aaron,  coordinator 
of  SIU's  Safety  Center,  announced. 

The  basic  course  will  be  held  Oct.  1-7  and  the  program  for  advanced  studies 
Oct.  3-14. 

Faculty  for  both  courses  will  include  state  police,  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Secret  Service,  state's  attorney  and  local  police. 

The  basic  course  will  delve  into  many  subjects  needed  by  law  enforcement 
officers  such  as  public  relations,  laws  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  interviews, 
signed  statements  and  confessions,  traffic,  crime  scene  search  and  scientific 
aids,  defense  tactics,  criminal  psychology,  etc.,  and  will  include  a  nightly  course 
in  First  Aid. 

Aaron  said  the  advanced  course  will  be  for  "officers  who  have  had  some  type 
of  basic  course  or  comparable  expedience.  It  will  offer  more  specialized,  practical 
work"  than  the  one  held  for  rookies. 

Subjects  include  accident  investigation,  police  records  and  uniform  crime 
reporting,  fingerprinting,  burglary,  robbery  and  fugitive  investigation,  juvenile 
delinquency,  arson,  collection,  preservation  and  handling  of  evidence  and  police 
photography . 

Persons  desiring  further  information  on  the  courses  may  contact  Dr.  Aaron  at 
the  Safety  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,-  Sept.  —  A  series  of  courses  designed  for  office  workers 
wishing  to  become  professional  secreatires  will  open  Tuesday,  Oct.  3  in  Carbondale 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Classes  will  meet  on  Tuesday  from  7:30-9:30  p.m.  in  Room  213  of  University 
High  School  and  are  open  to  any  persons  in  the  area  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Certified  Professional  Secretary  examination  or  to  improve  their  abilities  and 
opportunities  in  their  present  positions.  Fee  for  the  first  course  is  $6  for 
textbooks  and  $3  for  tuition.  No  tuition  will  be  charged  University  civil  service 
employees . 

The  opening  session,  on  the  subject  of  lav/,  will  run  for  eight  weeks.  Following 
courses  will  cover  the  subjects  of  economics  and  business  administration,  accounting, 
secretarial  practice  and  a  closing  review  class  will  be  held. 

Officers  of  the  Carbondale  chapter  of  the  National  Secretaires  Assocation 
International  have  cooperated  with  the  University  in  arranging  the  course.  Assisting 
officers  include  Mrs.  Lee  Johnson,  Carbondale,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  R,  Beem, 
Carbondale,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ouida  Cannon,  Carterville,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  Mary  Dohanich,  Colp,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Miss  Luz  Marie  Pelaez, 
Carbondale,  treasurer. 

Further  information  about  the  course  may  be  obtained  by  calling  GL  3-2201 
or  GL  3-2501,  offices  of  the  Adult  Education  Division  on  the  SIU  campus, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  --  Illinois  school  newspaper  and  yearbook  advisers 
and  their  editors  have  been  invited  to  attend  a  one-day  Advisers'  Workshop  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  Saturday  (Sept.  30  ), 

Each  fall  Southern's  department  of  journalism  and  the  Southern  Illinois  School 
Press  Association  conducts  the  workshop  to  acquaint  advisers  with  new  methods  and 
techniques  of  producing  better  school  publications.  Workshop  instruction  is  aimed 
particularly  at  the  new  publications  adviser. 

Advisers  and  studentswill  register  from  3  to  9  a.m.  in  the  Seminar  room  of 
the  agriculture  building.  Registration  is  free. 

SIU  journalism  and  printing  and  photography  department  personnel  will  assist 
ttfith  the  program,  along  with  leading  yearbook  company  representatives. 

Last  year's  workshop  drew  67  teachers  and  students  and  W.  Manion  Rice,  SISPA 
director,  says  the  seventh  annual  workshop  is  running  ahead  of  1960  in  advance 
registration. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-27-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  A  new  idea  for  recruiting  college  graduates  will 
be  tested  here  Nov.  2  when  business  firms  and  industries  of  the  Chicago  area  will 
come  to  Southern  Illinois  University  en  masse  to  talk  to  students  about  job 
opportunities. 

Accompanying  the  Chicagoland  employers  will  be  officials  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  They  will  set  up  a  large  display  in  the 
University  Center  ballroom  and  will  stand  ready  to  answer  questions  about  living  costs, 
transportation,  housing,  and  other  factors  of  interest  to  prospective  residents. 
They  also  will  explain  the  social  and  cultrual  advantages  of  working  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

The  employers,  many  of  whom  have  been  coming  to  SIU  on  an  individual  basis  at 
least  once  during  the  year  in  search  of  new  talent,  will  have  exhibition  booths 
ringed  around  the  Association's  display  and  will  extend  an  opnn  invitation  to  all 
10,000  students  on  the  campus  to  drop  in  during  the  day. 

The  recruiting  promotion  plan  was  inspired  by  the  annual  Southern  Illinois  Day 
in  Chicago,  during  ifhich  recreational  and  tourist  groups  stage  exhibits  and  an  open 
house  in  the  Prudential  Building  to  better  acquaint  Chicagoans  with  the  southern 
Illinois  area. 

SIU's  growing  popularity  with  students  from  the  Chicagoland  area  also  was  cited 
in  announcements  of  the  Chicagoland  Career  Day  sent  to  500  employers.  Last  year, 
more  than  GOO  students  from  Cook  County  alone  were  enrolled  at  Southern,  and  final 
registration  figures  for  the  current  fall  term  are  expected  to  show  a  sizable  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Association  in  the  project  are  the  Chicagoland 
Alumni  Association  of  SIU,  the  SIU  student  government,  and  the  University  Placement 
Service.  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  professional  fraternity  for  business  majors,  has 
adopted  as  a  term  project  the  handling  of  campus  arrangements  for  the  Nov  .  2  event. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-27-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  "Technical  difficulties  beyond  our  control"— the 
old  bugaboo  of  the  industry— have  set  back  the  air  debut  of  Southern  Illinois 
University's  new  educational  television  station  by  at  least  two  weeks. 

Buren  Robbins,  director  of  radio  and  television  services  at  Southern,  said 
TJSIU-TV  (Ch.  8)  is  now  scheduled  to  go  on  the  air  with  programs  the  morning  of 
Oct.  16  instead  of  Oct. 2  as  original^  planned.  Main  cause  of  the  setback  was 
construction  problems  in  setting  a  concrete  footing  for  the  903- foot  transmitting 
toiler's  guy-wires.  With  new  footing  in  place,  tower  workers  resumed  assembly  of 
the  tower  Tuesday  (Oct. 26)  at  the  transmitter  site  near  Tamaroa. 

"Barring  a  bad  weather  setback,  we  should  have  the  tower  and  antenna  up  in 
10  days  and  be  transmitting  a  test-pattern  the  weekend  of  Oct. 12,"  Robbins  said. 
Some  70  area  schools  which  have  signed  up  for  instructional  television  offerings 
have  been  advised  of  the  delay  by  SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris.  The  station  will 
program  classroom-educational  offerings  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  rented  and  campus-produced  shoxjs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
broadcast  day. 

The  station  has  received  and  installed  a  $50,000  Ampex  videotape  recorder 
acquired  through  a  grant  from  the  National  Education  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  warded  SIU  $93,000  in  grants  to  survey 
educational  television  needs  in  the  area  and  to  support  teaching  and  personnel  costs. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of 
community  development  has  carried  on  720  projacts  in  the  past  three  years,  involving 
17,674  people  throughout -the  southern  Illinois  area,  according  to  a  newly  published 
report . 

Since  the  department  was  created  and  launched  its  first  program  at  Eldorado  in 
1953,  it  has  conducted  operations  in  more  than  50  communities  in  an  effort  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  living  in  the  southern  Illinois  region  and  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  full  development  of  human  and  natural  resources . 

A  listing  of  improvements  and  achievements  that  have  grown  out  of  the  SIU 
department's  activities  represent  investments  by  communities  of  $2,334,000  in  parks, 
libraries,  housing  developments  and  other  projects. 

Nucleus  of  the  program  has  been  self-study  and  action  programs  by  local 
citizens,  with  the  departments  technical  advice.  All  work  in  the  50  communities  has 
been  handled  through  a  general  consultant  assigned  to  keep  close  contact  between  the 
University  and  the  local  citizen  groups. 

Uhen  the  department  began  operations,  the  report  explains,  its  goal  was  to  work 
with  individual  towns  and,  through  them,  to  eventually  broaden  activities  to  larger 

geographical  areas. 

"The  original  plan... has  borne  fruit, ;i  the  report  states.  "The  department  is 

presently  working  in  five  county  and  two  bi-county  areas  with  requests  from  other 

counties  to  do  the  same.  Host  of  these  requests  have  grown  out  of  programs  conducted 

in  one  or  more  communities  within  the  county." 

Projects  mentioned  in  the  report  were  carried  out  in  IJest  Frankfort,  Tamms, 

Steeleville,  Sparta,  the  Saline  Valley,  Salem,  Pope  County,  Murphy sboro,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Mounds,  Kaskaskia  Valley,  Harrisburg,  Rosiclaire,  Elizabethtown,  Cave-in-Rock,  Hardin 
County,  Golconda,  Germantown,  Flora,  Fairfield,  Eldorado,  Edwardsvllle,  East  St. 
Louis,  Dwight,  Du  Quoin,  Robinson,  Palestine,  Oblong,  Hutsonville,  Flatrock, 
Crawford  County,  Coulterville,  Cobden,  Chester,  Centralia-IJamac-Central  City, 
Carlyle,  Carbondale,  Cairo  and  Bridgeport. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-28-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  421  in  a  weekly  series  —  :!It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois1'  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
or  editorial  use. 

HALLOTJEEN 
John  TJ.  Allen 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  special  days  of  the  year  are  set  apart  and 
celebrated.  Halloween,  one  of  the  days  celebrated  before  the  coming  of  Christianity, 
affords  a  good  illustration.  More  than  2,000  years  ago  pagan  people  made 
religious  observances  on  this  day,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  custom  was 
old  even  then. 

When  Christianity  advanced  into  new  countries,  its  missionaries  discovered 
that  people  often  had  established  practices  of  observing  festive  days  and  they  set 
out  to  displace  these  customs  by  adopting  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  Church. 
Through  this  plan  of  displacement,  the  pagan  observance  of  the  winter  solstice 
was  supplanted  by  the  one  that  is  our  Christmas.  The  vernal  equinox,  in  like 
manner,  became  Easter.  Other  special  days  are  connected  with  other  very  old  customs. 
In  northwestern  Europe,  the  druids  annually  observed  a  festival  of  the  dead  on 
Nov.l  when  departed  spirits  were  supposed  to  return  to  visit  their  kinsmen,  and  to 
seek  warmth  and  good  cheer  for  the  coming  winter.  The  pagan  day  was  given  a  new 
purpose  more  than  1,300  years  ago  when  Pope  Boniface  IV  designated  it  as  a  day  to 
commemorate  all  saints  and  martyrs,  known  and  unknown.  At  times  it  also  had  been 
called  All  Hallows. 

On  the  evening  before  the  festival  of  the  dead,  the  pagans  believed  fairies, 

witches,  and  goblins  returned  to  terrify  the  populace,  to  steal  infants,  destroy 

crops  and  to  kill  farm  animals.  Since  these  visitors  came  on  the  eve  of  All  Hallows 

Day,  the  occasion  came  to  be  known  as  Halloween,  sometimes  spelled  Hallowe'en.  The 
sincerity  of  the  early  believers  is  shoon  by  their  custom  of  setting  out  bowls  of 
food  for  the  expected  visitors. 
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At  one  period  in  its  existence  All  Hallows  Day  was  observed  on  May  13.  Pope 

Gregory  III,  who  served  from  730  to  741,  A.D.  moved  the  observance  to  its  present 

date  of  November  1,  the  same  one  on  which  the  druids  had  observed  their  festival  of 

the  dead.  The  Pope  also  caused  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 

dedicating  it  to  all  martyrs  and  saints,  known  and  unknown.  In  the  year  834 

Gregory  IV  made  it  a  holy  day  for  all  Roman  Catholic  churches.  From  that  time 

until  now,  all  Saints  Day  has  been  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 

churches  and  by  some  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 

The  ancient  customs  in  the  observance  of  Halloween  persisted  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  came  to  the  United  States.   Some  of  the  same  charms  used  in  the 
British  Isles  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  returning  spirits  were  in  use  until 
comparatively  recent  years.  People  believed  that  evil  spirits  shunned  fire  and 
light.  Hence,  great  bonfires  were  kindled  on  hilltops  at  Halloween.  There  are 
traditions  that  such  fires  are  lighted  even  yet  in  remote  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

People  now  have  forsaken  the  belief  that  fairies,  witches  and  goblins  come  on 
Halloween  to  visit  evil  upon  people.  They  have,  however,  made  the  old  beliefs  into 
emblems.  No  observance  of  the  occasion  would  be  complete  without  witches  mounted  on 
brooms  and  sailing  through  the  skies.  Likewise,  black  cats  are  not  forgotten. 
Goblins  are  with  us  yet  in  pumpkin  faces  carved  to  horrible  features.  Then  there  are 
the  unnumbered  hideous  masks;  Halloween  would  not  be  Halloween  without  them. 

The  "Trick  or  Treat"  greeting  of  youngsters  is  not  new.  It  has  been  sounded 
for  100  years  or  more  in  America  and  in  other  lands.  People  have  come  to  expect  it 
and  many  already  are  making  arrangements  to  treat  the  kiddies. 

Once  it  was  an  evening  of  destruction  and  vandalism.  Wandering  bands  went 
about,  often  doing  serious  mischief.  Gates  were  taken  off  their  hinges  and  carried 
away.  Roads  were  blocked  by  logs,  rail  fences  and  by  bales  of  hay  scattered  across 
them.  Some  small  buildings,  especially  outdoor  privies  were  pushed  over.  Windows 
were  soaped  and  smeared.  In  one  case  a  large  farm  wagon  was  placed  atop  the  ridge 
of  a  hay  barn.   (We  thought  it  was  a  great  feat.) 

Now  parades  are  held  in  many  towns  and  prizes  are  given  for  different  types 
of  costumes.  Some  merchants  invite  the  youngsters  to  decorate  their  windows 
with  scenes  typical  of  the  season.   Instead  of  an  evening  filled  with  fear, 
caused  by  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  would  return  to  do  evil,  it  now 
is  an  evening  of  wholesome  jollity. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9  -  23  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6000  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION: FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Farm  income  for  1961  will  be  better  than  in  I960.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Wills, 
Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  industries  chairman,  predicts.  Higher 
corn  prices,  a  29  percent  larger  soybean  crop,  and  "relatively  favorable"  hog  prices 
are  cited  as  factors  in  the  favorable  picture. 

However,  hog  prices  may  average  $2  lower  in  1962  than  this  year,  he  says.  No 
further  improvement  is  seen  in  the  cattle  market  this  year.  Turkey  prices  will 
be  lower. 

Corn  prices,  dropping  under  a  dollar  at  harvest  time,  should  work  up  to  $1.20 
a  bushel  or  higher  by  next  summer.  This  will  be  due  to  government  programs,  he  says 

Ullls  expects  soybeans  to  hover  near  support  prices,  but  a  short  harvest  period 
could  push  them  lower.  They  probably  xd.ll  work  little  above  this  level  throughout 
the  year  except  for  added  storage  costs. 

Somewhat  lower  hog  prices,  plus  higher  corn  prices,  may  mean  a  smaller  increase 
in  the  1962  spring  pig  crop  than  is  otherwise  expected.  By  December,  hog  prices 
will  be  about  $2  lower  than  the  late  September  levels. 

Wills  advises  farmers  to  sell  cattle  and  hogs  as  soon  as  they  reach  market 
weight.  He  sees  no  further  strengthening  of  cattle  prices. 

Despite  favorable  economic  conditions,  and  factors  pointing  toward  lower  feeder 
cattle  prices  this  fall,  the  man  buying  feeder  cattle  should  consider  danger  signals. 
Present  prices  are  higher  than  last  year.  A  larger  hog  crop  and  higher  feed  costs 
call   for  •  analyzing  the  profit  margins  from  feeder  cattle  carefully. 

Wills  sees  seasonally  lower  egg  prices,  ranging  from  five  to  six  cents  lower 
this  fall  and  down  two  to  three  cents  during  the  first  six  months  of  1962,  due  to  ar. 
increase  in  the  number  of  laying  hens. 

Lower  turkey  prices,  caused  by  a  25  percent  increase  in  production  this  year, 
will  effect  hog  and  cattle  prices  adversely,  Wills  advises. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-29-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  A  baseball  "bonus  baby"  from  Danville  is  the 
10,000th  student  enrolled  this  fall  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale 
c  ampus . 

Steve  Kelly,  20-year  old  pitcher  who  has  performed  in  the  Kansas  City  Athletics' 
farm  system  for  the  past  three  seasons,  completed  registration  as  a  freshman  and 
joined  a  record- breaking  tide  of  students  which  still  has  not  reached  a  crest  at 
Carbondale.  Enrollment  here  and  at  the  Southwestern  Illinois  campus  is  nov; 
approaching  15,000  resident  students. 

Kelley,  who  will  major  in  physical  education,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Kelly  (37  Columbus)  of  Danville.  He  is  married,  has  a  three-month  old  daughter 
and  lives  in  SIU's  Southern  Hills  apartments  for  married  students.  This  year 
he  played  for  Lewiston,  Idaho,  a  class  "B"  team  in  the  Athletics'  organization,  but 
will  report  next  season  to  Kansas  City's  triple-A  club  in  Honolulu.  Sidelined  half 
of  the  year  with  infectious  hepatitis^  he  had  a  1-3  season. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-29-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  --  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
x;ill  come  from  IJashinton  to  address  the  banquet  session  of  the  annual  fall  conference 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Administrators  Oct.  15-17  at  Southern  Illinois 
university. 

Aims,  goals  and  problems  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  explained  at  the  Monday 
evening  banquet  in  the  school's  new  University  Center,  headquarters  for  the  three-day 
convention. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  800-member  IASA  has  met  at  Southern.  SIU 
President  Delyte  W.  Morris  will  welcome  the  group  with  his  keynote  address  earlier 
Monday. 

Other  speakers  for  the  conference  include  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  general 
superintendent  of  Chicago  public  schools,  and  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and  W,  Earl  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Accrediting  Teacher  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  9-29-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalc,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  60GO  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Members  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Society 
will  greet  a  new  conductor  at  rehearsal  Monday  (Oct. 2)  night  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Talcing  over  as  director  of  the  150-voice  community  choral  organisation 
is  Robert  Kingsbury,  a  native  Mississippian  who  was  former  director  of  choral 
activities  at  Wilson  College  in  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  group,  open  to  singers  throughout  the  region,  has  started  weekly  Monday 
night  rehearsals  at  Altgeld  Hall  on  the  SIU  campus  in  preparation  for  the  traditional 
Christmas  oratorio  concert  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony.  This  year  the 
Society  will  sing  two  performances— the  night  of  Dec.  2  for  SIU  students  and  the 
following  afternoon  for  the  general  public— of  Johann  Pachelbel's  :,Now  Thank  lie  All 
Our  God*'  and  "Magnificat  in  C" ,  as  well  as  two  selctions  from  "The  Messiah." 
Soloists  will  be  William  Taylor  and  Carol  Cook  MacClintock  of  the  SIU  music 
department.  During  the  winter  term,  the  Society  will  present  Anton  Bruckner's 
"Mass  in  E  Minor"  for  wind  orchestra  and  chorus. 

New  members  will  be  welcome  to  attend  the  Monday  rehearsal,  beginning  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Kingsbury  has  replaced  Robert  Hines  who  recently  resigned  as  SIU  choral 
director  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Wichita  University.  He  received  degrees 
in  music  at  Mississippi  Southern  University  and  Northwestern  University. 
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From  Bill  Lyons         *  f>.9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G30  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  Sept.  —  Six  new  taped  radio  programs  and  three  old  standbys 
will  be  offered  to  area  radio  stations  during  the  1961-62  school  year  through 
Southern  Illinois  University's  broadcasting  service. 

A  new  30-minute  panel  program  called  "Forum"  will  deal  with  current  and 
controversial  affairs  on  the  national  and  international  level.  It  will  be  presented 
over  WIBV,  Belleville;  WMOK,  Metropolis;  WFRX,  West  Frankfort,  and  WKRO,  Cairo. 

Featuring  regular  panelists  Dr.  James  L.C.  Ford  of  SIU's  journalism  department 
and  Fred  Criminger  and  Ray  Mofield  of  the  radio-TV  department,  "Forum"  also  will 
have  guest  panelists  discussing  a  series  of  topics  throughout  the  school  year. 
Each  topic  will  furnish  two  programs. 

Leading  off  on  Oct.  3  and  10  will  be  Drs.  William  Hardenbergh  and 
Orville  Alexander  of  the  SIU  government  department,  discussing  "Berlin--Crisis  or 
Bluff?" 

The  longest  established  of  broadcasting  service's  taped  programs,  "Background" 
with  Dr.  Ford,  started  its  fourth  season  on  Sept.  27. 

During  his  15-minute  weekly  program,  the  former  cable  editor  for  both  the 

Associated  Press  and  United  Press  does  a  commentary  and  analysis  on  current 

international  problems.  Ford  is  heard  over  WJPF,  Herrin;  WMOK,  Metropolis;  WFRX, 

West  Frankfort;  WKRO,  Cairo;  WMAK,  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  and  WVMC,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Starting  the  week  of  Oct.  2,  five  stations  will  use  "Report  from  Springfield," 

featuring  Illinois  Rep.  Clyde  Choate  with  a  five-minute  program  of  information  about 

legislation.  WINI,  Murphysboro;  WFIW,  Fairfield;  WBBR,  East  St.  Louis;  WKRO,  Cairo, 

and  WRAJ,  Anna  will  air  the  program  three  times  a  week. 

Dr.  Richard  Dandeneau,  editor  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin 

published  on  SIU's  campus,  will  review  business  trends  applicable  to  southern 

Illinois  and  the  nation  on  another  new  15-minute  program  to  be  heard  once  a  week, 

'Southern  Illinois  Business  Bulletin."  WFIW,  Fairfield;  WKRO,  Cairo;  WRAJ,  Anna, 

and  WIBV,  Belleville  will  use  the  program  beginning  the  week  of  Oct.  2. 

(more) 
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' 'Challenges  in  Thought"  is  a  new  five-rainute,  thrice-weekly  show  using  original 
scripts  developed  from  quotes  taken  from  "Bartlett's  Quotations"  which  the 
Belleville  and  Cairo  stations  will  carry. 

Leading  editorials  on  major  topics  from  some  of  the  country's  top  papers  will 
be  used  in  a  new  15-minute,  once-a-xjeek  show,  "Page  Two."  WIBV,  Belleville,  and 
WMAK,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  use  the  program  starting  Oct.  2. 

On  'Fact  or  Fallacy,"  a  five-minute  show  offered  once  a  week,  SIU  faculty 
members  will  "debunk  mythical  fact  or  factual  myth.  '  The  Cairo  and  Belleville 
stations  will  carry  it. 

Sight  stations  have  subscribed  to  "Southern  Illinois  Farm  Reporter,"  featuring 
Ray  Hofield  with  news  from  SIU's  School  of  Agriculture.  The  15-minute  weekly 
program  started  the  week  of  Sept.  11  on  WIBV,  Belleville;  WMOK,  Metropolis; 
WPAD,  Paducah,  Ky.;  WFIW,  Fairfield;  WBBR,  East  St.  Louis;  WKRO,  Cairo;  WRAJ, 
Anna;  and  WEBQ,  Harrisburg. 

"Let's  Talk  Sports,"  featuring  interviews  with  Southern's  head  coaches, 
started  the  week  of  Sept.  11  on  WIBV,  WMOK,  WFRX  and  WKRO.  On  the  15-minute 
program  during  football  season,  Carmen  Piccone,  head  football  coach  at  SIU  makes 
predictions  on  upcoming  ball  games. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10-4-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.  —  Dr.  Herman  Lantz,  Southern  Illinois  University 
sociology  professor,  today  reported  receiving  a  Harvard  University  grant  for 
sociological  research  in  a  southern  Illinois  community  still  to  be  named. 

Lantz' s  project,  covered  by  an  expense- allowance  type  grant,  will  be  administered 
by  Oscar  Handlin,  director  of  a  Harvard  University  center  for  studying  the  history 
of  liberty  in  America.  The  institution's  interest  in  southern  Illinois  as  an  area 
and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  social  research  prompted  support  of  the 
study  by  Lantz. 

He  has  been  developing  an  idea  of  community  resignation,  a  term  referring  to 
the  tendency  for  a  community  to  withdraw  from  changes  and  new  opportunity.  His  work 
will  fit  into  the  larger  program  being  developed  by  the  Harvard  center. 

The  study  by  Lantz,  expected  to  continue  over  several  years,  will  be  a 
sociological  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  a  community.  It  will  deal 
with  the  formation  of  social  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  economic  life, 
education  and  government,  and  relate  them  to  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  community. 
Such  primary  information  sources  as  county  records  and  other  historical  documents  ' 
will  be  examined  in  the  first  stages  of  the  study,  he  says. 

Assisting  Lantz  will  be  Joseph  J.  Manak,  SIU  graduate  student  in  anthropology 
from  Brookfield  (4213  Vernon  St.). 

Lantz  has  been  on  Southern's  sociology  department  faculty  since  1951,  teaching, 
conducting  research,  and  writing  articles  for  professional  journals. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  4  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  The  largest  freshman  class  in  Southern  Illinois 
University  history  may  also  be  one  of  the  smartest,  according  to  preliminary  surveys. 

Acting  Director  of  Admissions  Wilbur  Venerable  says  that  74  percent  of  more 
than  3,000  high  school  students  admitted  this  fall  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  graduating  classes.  The  sample,  taken  before  all  registration  figures  were 
in,  is  from  a  freshman  class  expected  to  reach  3,500  students. 

Venerable1 s  study  shows  that  13  percent  of  the  students  ranked  in  the  top 
10  percent  in  high  school  and  another  483  freshman  were  in  the  top  20  percent. 

Tightened  entrance  requirements  in  effect  at  SIU  this  fall  are  credited  for 
the  significant  upward  trend  in  new-student  scholarship.  High  school  graduates 
in  the  lower  third  of  their  classes  are  denied  fall  term  admission  unless  they  can 
pass  a  stiff  series  of  examinations.  Some  700  new  students  were  turned  away  for 
this  reason.  They  may  reapply  for  admittance  in  the  winter  term. 

Backing  up  Venerable1 s  study  is  a  preliminary  report  prepared  by  Counseling 
and  Testing  Coordinator  Jack  Graham  for  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Commission. 

It  shows  that  of  2,095  students  who  filled  out  his  questionnaires,  273  carried  'A" 
averages  in  high  school  and  622  were  "B!'  to  "B  plus"  students.  "It  would  appear 
that  20  percent  of  the  incoming  students  scored  above  the  national  75th  percentile 
on  entrance  test,"  Graham  said.  A  full  report  on  the  freshman  class  will  be 
completed  later,  he  said. 

Graham  reported  that  a  large  number  of  potential  transfer  students  also 
were  denied  admission  because  they  couldn't  satisfy  stiffened  requirements.  He 
said  approximately  240  lower- third  freshmen  have  been  accepted  on  probation  after 
passing  the  special  tests. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  4  -  SI 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G00  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Bids  for  construction  of  a  new  College  of  Education 
building  at  Southern  Illinois  University  will  be  due  Nov.  7.  It  is  to  be  the  second 
of  six  major  building  projects  to  go  out  for  bids  under  SIU's  $20,250,000  share  of 
state  bond  issue  appropriations  for  construction  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 

To  adjoin  SIU's  University  School  building  on  the  west,  the  three-story 
structure  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  classroom  space  of  any  SIU  bond  issue 
projects.  Within  its  estimated  106,673  square  feet  of  space  will  be  some  30 
classrooms,  including  teacher  training  areas,  observation  rooms  and  specialized 
classrooms.  Also  in  the  plans  are  an  auditorium,  lunchrooms,  instructional  rooms 
equipped  for  audio-visual  teaching  and  study,  and  a  building-wide  system  for  closed 
circuit  television.  A  basement  section  will  be  adapted  for  study  and  research  with 
teaching  machines  and  other  instructional  equipment. 

The  new  building,  estimated  to  cost  $3.3  million,  will  replace  scores  of 
temporary  barracks,  former  residences  and  other  widely- scattered  office  and  classroom 
quarters  now  housing  the  University's  largest  academic  unit.  Completion  is 
expected  by  the  spring  term  of  1964. 

Construction  bids  for  a  dome-shaped  Physical  Education-Military  Training 
building  are  due  the  17th  of  this  month.  Other  projects  slated  under  the  bond  issue 
appropriation  include  a  School  of  Technology  building,  School  of  Communications 
building,  General  Classroom  building,  and  a  major  addition  to  Morris  Library. 
Renovation  and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings  and  general  canpus  development 
programs  also  are  included. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10-4-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6030  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  ''Television  Teaching— Today  and  Tomorrow1'  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  of  100  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  Tuesday  (Oct.  10). 

Dr.  Jacob  Bach,  director  of  the  Educational  Research  Bureau  at  Southern,  will 
headline  a  5  to  9  p.m.  program  during  which  officers  for  the  1961-62  year  will  be 
elected  and  a  "School  Board  Member  of  the  Year"  named. 

An  informal  afternoon  program  will  start  the  event,  with  Council  members  and 
friends  gathering  in  the  Magnolia  Room  of  the  University  Center  at  5  p.m.  to  tour 
the  new  structure. 

After  the  tour,  the  group  will  dine  in  the  cafeteria  and  following  that  will 
be  the  television  presentation  in  the  Illinois-Ohio  Room  at  7  p.m. 

"With  the  premiere  of  WSIU-TV,  a  new  and  different  look  will  be  introduced 
into  southern  Illinois  television  programming,"  said  Frank  H.  Sehnert,  consultant 
to  the  Council.  "The  Educational  Council  of  100  can  have  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  those  plans,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  more  purposeful 
television  viewing." 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  111.  Oct.  —  Problems  of  expansion  faced  by  motel  owners  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  session  during  the  fifth  annual  Motel  Management  Clinic 
to  be  held  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale  campus  Nov.  15  -  17. 

Reservations  for  the  three-day  affair,  co-sponsored  by  SIU  and  the  American 
Motel  Association  of  Illinois,  may  be  made  before  Nov.  13  by  writing 
Dr.  Donald  Hileman,  SIU,  Carbondale,  Clinic  director. 

The  cost,  including  a  $7.50  registration  fee,  three  lunches  and  two  dinners, 
is  $19.  The  first  afternoon  session  Nov.  15  will  deal  with  food  service  and 
those  not  interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  motel  operation  may  register  for 
only  the  Thursday  and  Friday  sessions.  Cost  of  the  two-day  session  is  $15.50. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  will  provide  answers  to  questions  about  expansion 
of  existing  facilities,  nature  of  estimates  needed,  specific  facilities  needed, 
and  how  expansion  costs  are  paid  off. 

Other  sessions,  to  be  held  in  Morris  Library  and  in  Southern's  newly  opened 
University  Center,  will  include  discussion  on  increasing  sales,  employe  relations, 
adequate  insurance,  uniform  accounting  procedures,  and  furnishings  and  supplies. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

Number  422  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Both  the  glorious  and  the  spectacular  in  our  Civil  War  are  receiving  considerable 
attention.  Less  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the  day-by-day  incidents  and  trials 
that  beset  the  common  soldier.  For  example,  little  is  said  about  the  punishments 
dealt  out  to  soldiers  who  violated  military  regulations  or  acted  contrary  to  some 
capricious  officer's  wishes,  expressed  or  implied. 

That  there  was  a  great  amount  of  disciplinary  action,  sometimes  severe  and 
perhaps  brutal,  is  shown  by  the  diaries,  journals,  written  accounts  of  soldiers,  and 
by  official  records.  It  might  be  interesting  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  those  who  passed  judgment. 

The  most  frequent  of  the  petty  violations  of  military  regulations  were 
drunkenness,  disrespect  toward  officers,  and  absence  from  duty.  Punishments  for 
such  offenses  were  about  as  varied  as  the  whims  of  those  committing  them  and  of 
those  sitting  in  judgment. 

A  common  penalty  was  the  assignment  of  extra  labor,  such  as  marching  up  and  down 
with  a  knapsack  filled  with  bricks  or  stones.  The  culprit  might  even  be  required  to 
carry  a  section  of  log  on  his  shoulder.  A  common  assignment  was  to  dig  a  new  "sink" 
or  fill  an  old  one.  Some  had  their  extended  arms  strapped  to  a  board  across  the 
shoulders.  Occasionally  one  was  tied  up  by  the  thumbs. 

There  were  other  strange  and  often  harsh  punishments.  One  commander  at  Cairo 
forced  soldiers  adjudged  guilty  of  drunkenness  to  drink  liquor  containing  epicac  or 
croton  oil.  Others  charged  with  fighting  were  forced  to  "fight  it  out  in  the 
company  street." 
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Officers  sciraetimes  devised  most  unusual  punishments.  Men  were  forced  to  walk 

a  prescribed  course  while  wearing  boards,  sandwich  fashion,  which  proclaimed  their 

transgressions.  This  was  a  favorite  method  of  treating  thieves.  Others  were  left 

to  stand  in  sweat-boxes  in  the  broiling  sun  of  summer.  These  boxes  were  about  18 

inches  square  and  only  tall  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright.  Sometimes  men  were 

required  to  sit  for  hours  astride  a  log  placed  on  top  of  posts  10  to  20  feet  tall. 

If  a  barrel  was  handy  the  violator  might  be  made  to  stand  on  its  head  —  not  a  very 

stable  resting  place.  Sometimes,  too,  the  culprit  was  forced  to  stand  with  spread 

feet  on  the  rim  at  the  open  top  of  the  barrel.  The  least  wavering  and  a  spill 

resulted. 

A  most  severe  punishment  was  in  store  for  those  who  were  bucked  and  gagged.  By 
this  method  the  culprit  was  seated  on  the  ground,  his  knees  were  drawn  up  beneath 
his  chin,  and  a  stick  about  three  feet  long  was  placed  against  his  legs.  His  arms 
were  then  placed  beneath  the  stick  and  the  wrists  were  firmly  bound  together  in 
front  of  his  shins.  Discomfort  was  completed  by  tying  a  gag  tightly  in  his  mouth. 
A  few  hours  of  this  was  calculated  to  subdue  the  most  rebellious. 

Increasingly  heavy  punishment  was  given  those  who  exhibited  cowardice  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  They  sometimes  were  drummed  out  of  camp.  In  carrying  out  this 
sentence  the  man's  uniform  marks  were  removed.  He  then  was  marched  past  the 
assembled  and  jeering  troops,  arranged  in  open  ranks.  Guards  marched  on  either  side 
and  others  with  bayonets  at  ready  followed  behind.  The  fife  and  drum  corp  trailed 
along  playing  the  "Rogue's  March."  After  being  thus  paraded,  and  hooted  by  the 
assembled  soldiers,  the  coward  was  escorted  out  of  camp  and  given  a  dishonorable 
discharge. 

The  severest  of  all  punishments  was  the  death  sentence  given  by  a  general  court 
martial.  After  being  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offense  —  such  as  treason, 
desertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  sleeping  at  post  in  a  battle  situation,  the 
ravaging  of  women,  or  murder  —  the  condemned  man  was  hanged  or  shot  in  the  presence 
of  assembled  troops,  sometimes  thousands  of  them. 
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If  the  verdict  called  for  the  victim  to  be  shot,  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a 
double  column  and  arranged  about  an  open-ended  hollow  square.  The  condemned  man 
then  marched,  heavily  guarded,  between  the  double  ranks  and  accompanied  by  a 
minister  or  priest  to  an  open  grave  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  Four  men 
walking  behind  bore  his  coffin  while  the  band  played  a  death  march. 

When  the  grave  was  reached,  the  coffin  was  placed  beside  it.  The  man,  without 
a  blindfold,  took  his  seat  on  the  coffin's  edge  and  faced  the  firing  squad.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  his  comrades,  under  command  of  an  officer  and  firing  together,  soon 
finished  the  task  and  the  man  tumbled  into  his  coffin.  W.  S.  Blackman  in  his 
autobiography,  "The  Boy  of  Battle  Ford,"  describes  such  an  execution  and  Billings, 
in  "Hardtack  and  Coffee,"  recounts  others.  More  than  150  men  met  their  fate  in 
this  manner. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By   Albert  Meyer 

Rural  southern  Illinois  will  not  escape  the  hazards  of  radiation  fallout  any 
more  than  any  other  area,  Dr.  A. Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  warns.  But  it  will  face  additional  problems. 

Although  the  farmer  would  have  the  same  survival  problems  as  everybody  else,  he 
uould  also  have  to  xrorry  about  hot*  to  protect  his  livestock,  his  feed,  his  crops. 

Generally,  Bridges  feels  southern  Illinois  residents  have  the  "misconception 
they  can't  be  reached." 

He  points  out  that  a  two-year-old  state  booklet  described  what  could  happen  in 
Illinois  if  a  10-megaton  bomb  hit  St.  Louis.  The  fallout  would  have  a  range  of 
140  miles  with  100  percent  casualties  (assuming  no  one  has  adquate  cover),  50  percent 
casualties  for  160  miles,  five  to  10  percent  for  190  miles.  You'd  have  to  reach 
220  miles  before  there  would  be  no  casualties. 

"But  they're  talking  about  a  10-megaton  bomb,"  Bridges  laments.  "That's  old 
stuff.  Now  there's  danger  from  bombs  10  times  that  big." 

As  far  as  shelters  go,  Bridges  says,  rural  southern  Illinois  is  "probably  much 
better  off::  than  most  city  areas,  since  many  rural  areas  and  farms  have  storm  cellars 
which  would,  with  some  modification,  offer  excellent  protection  from  radiation 
fallout. 

But  the  livestock  would  have  to  be  protected,  too.  TJater  and  food  and  a  place 
to  go  must  be  provided  for  them  also  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Farmers  with  covered  silos  need  not  worry  about  this  feed  after  the  radiation 
danger  is  over  and  they  emerge  from  their  shelters,  Bridges  says.  Grain  stored  in 
these  would  be  perfectly  all  right  to  be  used. 

What  is  missing  in  most  rural  areas,  but  is  found  in  more  urban  regions,  is  a 
cohesive,  working,  highly-organized  Civil  Defense  setup. 

Bridges  recommends  that  southern  Illinois  farming  regions  take  a  look  at  how 

Isome  other  areas  have  solved  the  Civil  Defense  problem,  notably  Gratiot  County,  Mich. 
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Here,  65  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  and  there  are  2,498  farms.  Today, 
after  a  banding  together  of  county  and  local  officials,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
educational  leaders,  almost  every  family  has  shelter  protection,  knows  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do,  how  to  keep  livestock,  grains  and  materials  safe.  So  extensive  is 
the  county's  Civil  Defense  organization  that  it  even  includes  a  200-bed  Civil 
Defense  emergency  hospital,  telephones  and  radios  have  been  installed  in  its  94 
school  districts,  and  the  Parent- Teachers  Associations  hold  regular  community 
meetings  to  keep  people  up  to  date. 

Efforts  of  that  county  are  described  in  a  booklet  "How  It  Was  Done— Rural 
American,"  which  Bridges  has  available  for  distribution. 

For  rural  southern  Illinoisans,  Bridges  also  recommends  the  booklets  "The 
Family  Fallout  Shelter,"  "Conelrad,"  and  "Family  Food  Stockpile  for  Survival," 
available  from  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  Agency,  57th  and  South  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  37,  or  by  writing  Bridges,  Safety  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Car bond ale. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10-6-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:   The  following  is  the  first  in  a five-part  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  prepared  from  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education). 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  IJhat  happens  in  southern  Illinois  if  an  H-bomb  is 
dropped  on  Chicago  or  St.  Louis?  How  many  casualties  will  there  be  here?  Is  there 
increased  interest  in  Civil  Defense  since  the  Berlin  crisis?  How  can  you  best 
protect  your  family?  Can  anything  be  done  to  save  farm  animals? 

"Although  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  requests  for  booklets,  talks 
and  films  on  Civil  Defense,  southern  Illinoisans  seem  to  feel  no  worry  about 
fallout,"  laments  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Generally,  Dr.  Bridges  feels,  southern  Illinois  residents  have  the  "misconceptio 
they  can't  be  reached.1' 

He  points  out  that  a  two-year-old  state  booklet  described  what  could  happen  in 
Illinois  if  a  10-megaton  bomb  hit  St.  Louis,  The  fallout  would  have  a  range  of 
140  miles  with  100  percent  casualties  (assuming  no  one  has  adequate  cover),  50 
percent  casualties  for  160  miles,  five  to  10  percent  for  190  miles.  You'd  have  to 
reach  220  miles  before  there  would  be  no  casualties. 

:!But  they're  talking  about  a  10-megaton  bomb, i!  Bridges  says.   "That's  old  stuff 
Now  there's  danger  from  bombs  10  times  that  big." 

"People  don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  shock  vraves  of  an  H-bomb  travel  about 
900  miles  an  hour— nine  times  the  force  of  a  Hurricane  Carla.  The  blast  alone  can 
destroy  a  brick  building  nine  and  one- half  miles  from  ground  zero. 

"A  20-megaton  explosion  would  kill  most  people  for  a  total  of  about  an  80-square 
mile  area.  A  megaton  explosion  can  kill  an  unshielded  man  eight  miles  from  ground 
zero,  a  20-megaton  one  20  miles  away,  and  it  can  blister  and  cripple  well  beyond 
that."  Bridges  says. 

-more- 
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Just  taking  shelter  in  a  house  reduces  the  danger  by  about  half,  In  a  basement 
by  90  percent,  and  in  a  shelter  by  100  percent,  he  adds. 

Southern  Illinois ans  need  to  know  that  radioactive  fallout  is  fatal  to  people 
and  animals,  yet  they  can't  taste,  smell  or  usually  feel  it.  They  need  to  knot;  what 
they're  going  to  do  with  the  hordes  of  refugees  coming  from  areas  around  Chicago, 
St,  Louis,  Louisville,  perhaps  as  far  away  as  Detroit— how  they're  going  to  feed 
them,  house  them,  give  them  something  to  do.  They  need  to  know  how  to  protect  their 
families   and  livestock. 

To  accomplish  this  is  no  easy  task,  especially  with  the  "apathy"  Dr.  Bridges 
says  exists  in  southern  Illinois  towards  Civil  Defense, 

In  Russia,  the  Civil  Defense  program  is  compulsory.  There  are  thousands  of 
shelters,  an  elaborately  organized  program,  with  compulsory  training  courses. 

"Here,"  says  Bridges,  "our  great  problem  is  the  attitude  of  our  people.  Call 
it  apathy,  complacency  or  whatever  you  like.  Mr.  Average  Southern  Illinoisan  has 
developed  the  attitude  that  nothing  can  happen  to  me  or  ' let  the  other  fellow  do 
it',,.  This  condition  cannot  continue  to  prevail  without  greatly  weakening  our 
society  and  nation  in  this  troubled  atomic  age," 

(Next:  The  Changing  Picture  of  Civil  Defense— As  It  Effects  Southern  Illinois) 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  •  )-  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  68S0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  following  is  the  second  in  a five- part  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  prepared  from  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education). 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Survival,  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  or  a  natural 
disaster,  depends  on  you.  That's  the  philosophy  of  America's  Civil  Defense  program, 
and  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  CD  program, 
warns  that  southern  Illinoisans  are  not  going  to  survive  unless  they  inform  themselves. 
make  emergency  plans,  and  learn  to  work  together  as  a  team—Now. 

"After  all,"  says  Bridges,  "preparation  is  more  sensible  than  guessing  whether 
an  H-bomb  will  ever  be  used.  We've  got  to  learn  to  act  fast.  Fallout  travels  so 
that  with  minimum  wind  speed  it  would  reach  Carbondale  within  three  hours  after  a 
bomb  were  dropped  on  St.  Louis." 

It  may  not  even  take  a  nuclear  attack  to  endanger  our  safety.  Some  feel  we  may 
have  to  protect  ourselves  against  fallout  sooner,  if  current  tests  continue  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  federal  government  this  year  gave  $207,600,000  for  Civil  Defense,  and 
authorities  everywhere  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  problems  (the  1961  Governor's 
Conference,  for  example,  recommended  among  other  things  income  tax  deductions  for 
those  building  family  shelters). 

Conelrad,  the  system  whereby  all  of  America's  more  than  1,200  radio  stations 
would  go  on  a  640  and  1240  frequency  wave  length  to  broadcast  CD  instruction,  is 
well  organized.  High  schools  are  getting  radiological  kits  (Dr.  Bridges  says  the 
number  is  probably  600-700  in  Illinois).  Most  Illinois  schools  have  drills,  but 
few  have  any  real  training  prgram.  Most  policemen  and  firemen  are  getting  disaster 
training. 

The  real  problem— and  the  real  basis  for  effectiveness— goes  back  to  the 
individual  American,  in  this  case  the  individual  southern  Illinoisan,  That's  the 
Civil  Defense  way. 

-more- 
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"The  individual  just  must  be  capable  in  event  of  attach  of  caring  for  himself. 
The  family  must  be  trained  and  prepared  to  solve  its  own  emergency  problems  as  well 
as  to  assist  others  in  need.  Survival  is  going  to  be  a  starkly  personal  matter," 
Bridges  warns. 

The  southern  Illinois  resident,  Bridges  says,  should  be  thinking,  right  now, 
about  fallout  shelters,  family  plans,  having  at  least  one  member  of  the  family 
taking  adult  education  courses  in  first  aid,  home  nursing  and  the  like,  knowing 
what  equipment,  what  food,  even  what  recreational  outlets,  they  are  going  to  need 
in  the  estimated  two  weeks  of  confinement  following  attack. 

"We  deal  with  an  indefinite  future  in  which  attack  is  not  expected  but  cannot 
be  written  off,"  Bridges  admonishes.  "We  just  cannot  afford  to  speculate  in 
survival.  If  the  national  Civil  Defense  plan  is  ever  brought  into  battle  action, 
the  effect  will  depend  on  the  support  each  individual  southern  Illinoisan  has 
previously  given  to  it.  There  will  be  no  time  then  to  prepare  to  do  what  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  now." 

(Next:  Fallout:  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Does) 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  6  -  51 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITOR:   The  following  is  the  third  in  a  five-part  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  prepared  from  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  .Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  profesor  of  health  education). 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Exactly  what  is  fallout,  how  will  it  effect  us, 
our  food,  our  water,  how  can  we  detect  it,  what  can  we  do  to  protect  ourselves? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  most  asked  of  Civil  Defense  officials  like 
Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  CD  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  who  warns 
that  if  a  10-megaton  H-bomb  hits  St.  Louis,  fallout  would  reach  every  southern 
Illinois  county  and  inflict  heavy  casualties  if  no  one  takes  shelter. 

Actually,  he  explains,  millions  of  tons  of  pulverized  earth  and  debris  can  be 
sucked  up  as  high  as  15  miles  by  the  fireball  of  a  large  nuclear  explosion,  spreading 
lethal  radioactivity  over  a  wide  area,  hundreds  of  miles  dotmwind  from  ground  zero. 

It  cannot  be  detected  by  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  Sometimes,  though  not  alxrays, 
a  fine  ash  or  dust  carrying  radioactivity  is  visible.  It  will  fill  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  you  breathe,  contaminate  water  and  food  supplies,  attack  vital  organs  of 
your  body  with  invisible  radiation. 

T!Most  people  in  southern  Illinois  will  be  in  danger  from  fallout.  They've 
got  to  have  shelters,  and  they've  got  to  know  how  to  live  in  them  if  they're  going 
to  survive,"  Bridges  warns. 

There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  and  a  vast  lack  of  knowledge  in  southern 
Illinois  about  fallout,  Bridges  says. 

For  example,  did  you  know  that: 

Radioactive  materials  may  get  into  your  water  pipes.  You  should,  right  now, 
store  enough  drinking  water  for  your  family— at  least  seven  gallons  of  water  or 
other  fluids  for  each  member. 

Host  radiation  destructive  to  living  tissue  is  not  damaging  to  most  other 
materials,  including  packaged  foods.  The  danger  is  on  the  outside  of  bottles,  cans, 
containers  which  must  be  washed  before  opening. 

-more- 
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Such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  bananas,  oranges,  apples,  beets,  potatoes  may 
by  eaten  after  peeling.  The  contamination  is  on  the  peeling,  not  the  inside. 

Radiation  sickness  is  not  contagious.  The  exposed  person  is  not  himself 
radioactive,  nor  do  the  things  he  touches  become  so. 

Civil  Defense  experts  say  if  you  want  to  know  how  ill-prepared  you  really 
are,  just  try  to  answer  questions  like  these  (essential  for  survival):  do  you  know 
where  to  find  safe  water,  how  to  turn  off  water  service  valves,  hox7  to  purify  water, 
what  foods  to  store  and  how  to  prepare  them,  vrtiat  foods  are  unsafe,  how  to  dispose 
of  garbage,  what  to  do  with  frozen  foods.  Do  you  know  that  }'ou  should:  avoid 
salty  foods,  store  small-size,  one-meal-only  cans?  Do  you  have  on  hand  flashlights 
and  extra  batteries  (the  power  will  probably  be  off),  do  you  have  on  hand 
battery-powered  portable  radio  and  extra  batteries  (Conelrad  may  be  your  only 
source  of  news  as  to  when  to  come  out  of  the  shelter,  how  much  fallout  is  in  your 
immediate  area,  etc.) 

(Next:  The  Family  Shelter:   Ideas  for  Southern  Illinoisans) 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  10-6-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITOR:  The  following  is  the  fourth  in  a  five-part  series  on  the 
problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  CD  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Although  much  has  been  said  about  the  fallout 
shelter's  protection  from  radiation  since  the  Berlin  crisis,  there  are  a  good  many 
other  ways  southern  Illinoisans  can  protect  themselves,  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges, 
coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  says. 

For  example,  people  who  have  basements  will  get  considerable  protection 
without  any  other  type  of  shelter  —  in  fact,  a  below-ground  basement  will  cut 
radiation  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  outside  level.  And  blocking  windows  with  dirt, 
bricks,  books,  magazines,  or  any  other  heavy  material  cuts  it  even  more,  Bridges 
says. 

Since  most  new  homes  do  not  have  basements,  what  about  them? 

Bridges  points  out  that  even  on  the  ground  floor  of  your  home,  radiation  is 
about  half  what  it  is  outside  (the  best  place  is  the  central  part  of  the  house). 
In  a  two-story  house,  you  get  the  best  protection  on  the  first  floor  inside  the 
hallway. 

But  nothing  offers  the  protection  of  the  family  shelter,  and  that's  why 
Civil  Defense  officials  are  urging  southern  Illinoisans  to  consider  them. 

The  least  expensive  of  these  is  a  simple  shelter  built  of  concrete  blocks  in 
your  basement.  This  almost  everyone  can  build  themselves  at  a  cost  (for  materials) 
of  between  $100  and  $150.  Next  best  is  the  outdoor  above  ground  shelter,  usually 
requiring  help  of  a  contractor. 

-  more  - 
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Others  include  a  pre-shaped  corrugated  metal  or  pre-cast  concrete  shelter 
mounded  over  by  earth,  costing  about  $700  and  an  underground  concrete  one,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500,  each  of  which  offer  "almost  absolute  protection." 

Apartment  buildings,  incidentally,  generally  offer  more  protection  than 
houses.  Best  places:  the  central  area  of  the  ground  floor  or,  better,  the 
sub-surface  basement  (which  gives  as  much  fallout  protection  as  a  concrete  block 
shelter  in  the  basement  of  a  home). 

Some  mention  the  possibility  of  "neighborhood"  shelters,  with  neighbors 
banding  together  and  chipping  in  costs  to  build  a  shelter  for  several  people. 
Then  there  is  the  "community  shelter, "  large,  well-planned  ones  built  perhaps  by 
taxes,  or  by  a  community-spirited  do-it-yourself  effort. 

The  problem  here  is  the  same  as  in  most  shelters  —  sanitation.  But  planning, 
Bridges  says,  can  solve  problems.  He  offers  as  an  example  a  shelter  in  the 
New  York  state  capitol  using  the  mass  of  foundations  built  in  the  1870 's.  Here 
a  shelter  will  accommodate  at  least  1,000  persons,  provide  food,  water,  sleeping 
facilities,  diesel-powered  generator,  fans,  medical  supplies  —  even  coffee,  tea 
and  milk  (largely  for  morale  purposes). 

"Most  people  can  find  protection  of  some  type.  It's  a  matter  of  what  kind  of 
price  they  put  on  this  protection.  It's  a  strange  matter  that  we'd  spend  so  much 
for  so  many  other  things  but  consider  it  'too  costly1  or  'socially  unacceptable' 
to  build  a  shelter  to  protect  our  very  lives,"  Bridges  says. 

A  new  booklet,  "Family  Food  Stockpile  for  Survival,"  gives  excellent 
information  on  food  needs  and  methods  of  storage.  It  is  available  through  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Next:  Conclusion)  -  Ik  - 
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FRCM  Bill  Lyons  10  -  6  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  following  is  the  concluding  article  of  a  five-part 
series  on  the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois,  based  on  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  In  southern  Illinois,  as  in  all  of  America,  whether 
our  country,  our  people,  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack  and  the  far  more  dangerous 
result  of  radioactive  fallout  depends  on  the  individual,  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges, 
coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  says. 

Since  the  Berlin  crisis,  he  reports,  requests  for  information,  booklets  and 
films  have  been  on  a  constant  increase.  And  so  have  requests  for  talks.  Parent- 
teacher  organizations,  in  particular,  have  taken  added  interest  in  what's  going  to 
happen  in  southern  Illinois. 

"Civil  Defense  is  a  plan  for  emergencies.  A  carefully-planned  procedure 
embracing  the  necessary  functions  or  services  to  help  a  disaster  area,  to  save 
lives  and  to  keep  down  unrest  and  undue  alarm.  Without  an  emergency  plan  there  is 
much  confusion,  unnecessary  accusations,  and  utter  chaos,"  Bridges  explains. 

"Civil  Defense  is  a  voluntary  program  here,  and  Civil  Defense  volunteers  in 
southern  Illinois  come  from  every  walk  of  life  —  teachers,  parents,  mothers, 
fathers,  laborers,  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  businessmen,  preachers. 

"We  need  more  interested  people  who  will  take  the  time,  energy,  and  training 
to  do  a  job,"  Bridges  says.  "We  must  be  prepared  to  help  ourselves,  and  our 
friends  and  neighbors." 

Bridges  recommends  that  everyone  get  copies  of  various  booklets  to  help  them 
understand  the  Civil  Defense  structure  and  how  they  may  best  prepare  themselves 
and  their  families  for  any  disaster  which  might  occur. 
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Helpful  publications  he  lists  are:  "The  Family  Fallout  Shelter,"  "How  It  Was 
Done — Rural  America,"  "Home  Protection  Exercises,"  "What  You  Should  Know  About  the 
National  Plan  for  Civil  Defense,"  "Ten  for  Survival,"  "Between  You  and  Disaster," 
"Conelrad,"  "First  Aid,"  "Family  Food  Stockpile  for  Survival."  These,  he  said, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  Agency,  57th  and  South  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago  37,  or  by  writing  Dr.  Bridges,  Safety  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale. 

Civil  Defense  films  are  available  free  from  the  Illinois  Film  Library, 
407  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  Springfield  also  has  three  fulltime 
persons  assigned  (since  September,  1961)  to  Civil  Defense  and  Adult  Education. 
Communities  or  groups  wanting  speakers  or  an  adult  education  program  may  contact 
this  office. 

"The  need  for  emergency  preparation  is  always  with  us,"  Bridges  says.  "The 
international  unrest,  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
natural  disasters  —  makes  such  preparation  and  education  a  vital  need  of  southern 
Illinois . 

"Planning  and  preparation  will  mean  that  southern  Illinoisans  will  survive. 
Lack  of  it,  or  apathy  toward  it,  may  mean  that  they  do  not.  It's  as  simple  as 
that . " 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  •   )-  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenviev?  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  following  is  the  second  in  afive-part  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  prepared  from  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Fran!;  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education). 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Survival,  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  or  a  natural 
disaster,  depends  on  you.  That's  the  philosophy  of  America's  Civil  Defense  program, 
and  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  CD  program, 
warns  that  southern  Illinoisans  are  not  going  to  survive  unless  they  inform  themselves, 
make  emergency  plans,  and  learn  to  work  together  as  a  team— -Now. 

"After  all,"  says  Bridges,  "preparation  is  more  sensible  than  guessing  whether 
an  R-bomb  will  ever  be  used.  We've  got  to  learn  to  act  fast.  Fallout  travels  so 
that  with  minimum  wind  speed  it  would  reach  Carbondale  within  three  hours  after  a 
bomb  were  dropped  on  St.  Louis." 

It  may  not  even  take  a  nuclear  attack  to  endanger  our  safety.  Some  feel  we  may 
have  to  protect  ourselves  against  fallout  sooner,  if  current  tests  continue  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  federal  government  this  year  gave  $207,600,000  for  Civil  Defense,  and 
authorities  everywhere  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  problems  (the  1961  Governor's 
Conference,  for  example,  recommended  among  other  things  income  tax  deductions  for 
those  building  family  shelters). 

Conelrad,  the  system  whereby  all  of  America's  more  than  1,200  radio  stations 
would  go  on  a  640  and  1240  frequency  wave  length  to  broadcast  CD  instruction,  is 
well  organized.  High  schools  are  getting  radiological  kits  Qv.   Bridges  says  the 
number  is  probably  600-700  in  Illinois).  Most  Illinois  schools  have  drills,  but 
few  have  any  real  training  prgram.  Most  policemen  and  firemen  are  getting  disaster 
training. 

The  real  problem— and  the  real  basis  for  effectiveness— goes  back  to  the 
individual  American,  in  this  case  the  individual  southern  Illinois an.  That's  the 
Civil  Defense  way. 
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"The  individual  just  must  be  capable  in  event  of  attack  of  caring  for  himself, 
The  family  must  be  trained  and  prepared  to  solve  its  own  emergency  problems  as  well 
as  to  assist  others  in  need.  Survival  is  going  to  be  a  starkly  personal  matter," 
Bridges  warns. 

The  southern  Illinois  resident,  Bridges  says,  should  be  thinking,  right  now, 
about  fallout  shelters,  family  plans,  having  at  least  one  member  of  the  family 
taking  adult  education  courses  in  first  aid,  home  nursing  and  the  like,  knowing 
what  equipment,  what  food,  even  what  recreational  outlets,  they  are  going  to  need 
in  the  estimated  two  weeks  of  confinement  following  attack. 

"We  deal  with  an  indefinite  future  in  which  attack  is  not  expected  but  cannot 
be  written  off,"  Bridges  admonishes.  "We  just  cannot  afford  to  speculate  in 
survival.  If  the  national  Civil  Defense  plan  is  ever  brought  into  battle  action, 
the  effect  will  depend  on  the  support  each  individual  southern  Illinois an  has 
previously  given  to  it.  There  will  be  no  time  then  to  prepare  to  do  what  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  now." 

(Next:  Fallout:  Uhat  It  Is,  and  What  It  Does) 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  6  «  SI 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLeuview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

(NOTE  TO  EDITOR:   The  following  is  the  third  in  a  five-part  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  prepared  from  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  .Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  profesor  of  health  education). 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Exactly  what  is  fallout,  how  will  it  effect  us, 
our  food,  our  water,  how  can  we  detect  it,  what  can  we  do  to  protect  ourselves? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  most  asked  of  Civil  Defense  officials  like 
Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  CD  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  who  warns 
that  if  a  10-megaton  H-bomb  hits  St.  Louis,  fallout  would  reach  every  southern 
Illinois  county  and  inflict  heavy  casualties  if  no  one  takes  shelter. 

Actually,  he  explains,  millions  of  tons  of  pulverized  earth  and  debris  can  be 
sucked  up  as  high  as  15  miles  by  the  fireball  of  a  large  nuclear  explosion,  spreading 
lethal  radioactivity  over  a  wide  area,  hundreds  of  miles  downwind  from  ground  zero. 

It  cannot  be  detected  by  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  Sometimes,  though  not  alxrays, 
a  fine  ash  or  dust  carrying  radioactivity  is  visible.  It  will  fill  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  you  breathe,  contaminate  water  and  food  supplies,  attack  vital  organs  of 
your  body  with  invisible  radiation. 

riMost  people  in  southern  Illinois  will  be  in  danger  from  fallout.  They've 
got  to  have  shelters,  and  they've  got  to  know  how  to  live  in  them  if  they're  going 
to  survive,"  Bridges  warns. 

There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  and  a  vast  lack  of  knowledge  in  southern 
Illinois  about  fallout,  Bridges  says. 

For  example,  did  you  know  that: 

Radioactive  materials  may  get  into  your  water  pipes.  You  should,  right  now, 
store  enough  drinking  water  for  j'our  family— at  least  seven  gallons  of  water  or 
other  fluids  for  each  member. 

Host  radiation  destructive  to  living  tissue  is  not  damaging  to  most  other 
materials,  including  packaged  foods.  The  danger  is  on  the  outside  of  bottles,  cans, 
containers  which  must  be  washed  before  opening. 

-more- 
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Such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  bananas,  oranges,  apples,  beets,  potatoes  may 
by  eaten  after  peeling.  The  contamination  is  on  the  peeling,  not  the  inside. 

Radiation  sickness  is  not  contagious.  The  exposed  person  is  not  himself 
radioactive,  nor  do  the  things  he  touches  become  so. 

Civil  Defense  experts  say  if  you  want  to  know  how  ill-prepared  you  really 
are,  just  try  to  answer  questions  like  these  (essential  for  survival):  do  you  know 
where  to  find  safe  water,  how  to  turn  off  water  service  valves,  how  to  purify  water, 
what  foods  to  store  and  how  to  prepare  them,  what  foods  are  unsafe,  how  to  dispose 
of  garbage,  what  to  do  with  frozen  foods.  Do  you  know  that  you  should:  avoid 
salty  foods,  store  small-size,  one-meal-only  cans?  Do  you  have  on  hand  flashlights 
and  extra  batteries  (the  pox;er  xd.ll  probably  be  off),  do  you  have  on  hand 
battery-powered  portable  radio  and  extra  batteries  (Conelrad  may  be  your  only 
source  of  news  as  to  when  to  come  out  of  the  shelter,  how  much  fallout  is  in  your 
immediate  area,  etc.) 

(Next:  The  Family  Shelter:   Ideas  for  Southern  Illinoisans) 
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(NOTE  TO  EDITOR:  The  following  is  the  fourth  in  a  five-part  series  on  the 
problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  CD  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Although  much  has  been  said  about  the  fallout 
shelter's  protection  from  radiation  since  the  Berlin  crisis,  there  are  a  good  many 
other  ways  southern  Illinoisans  can  protect  themselves,  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges, 
coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  says. 

For  example,  people  who  have  basements  will  get  considerable  protection 
without  any  other  type  of  shelter  —  in  fact,  a  below-ground  basement  will  cut 
radiation  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  outside  level.  And  blocking  windows  with  dirt, 
bricks,  books,  magazines,  or  any  other  heavy  material  cuts  it  even  more,  Bridges 
says. 

Since  most  new  homes  do  not  have  basements,  what  about  them? 

Bridges  points  out  that  even  on  the  ground  floor  of  your  home,  radiation  is 
about  half  what  it  is  outside  (the  best  place  is  the  central  part  of  the  house). 
In  a  two-story  house,  you  get  the  best  protection  on  the  first  floor  inside  the 
hallway. 

But  nothing  offers  the  protection  of  the  family  shelter,  and  that's  why 
Civil  Defense  officials  are  urging  southern  Illinoisans  to  consider  them. 

The  least  expensive  of  these  is  a  simple  shelter  built  of  concrete  blocks  in 
your  basement.  This  almost  everyone  can  build  themselves  at  a  cost  (for  materials) 
of  between  $100  and  $150.  Next  best  is  the  outdoor  above  ground  shelter,  usually 
requiring  help  of  a  contractor. 


-  more  - 
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Others  include  a  pre-shapecl  corrugated  metal  or  pre-cast  concrete  shelter 
mounded  over  "by  earth,  costing  about  $700  and  an  underground  concrete  one,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500,  each  of  which  offer  "almost  absolute  protection." 

Apartment  buildings,  incidentally,  generally  offer  more  protection  than 
houses.  Best  places:  the  central  area  of  the  ground  floor  or,  better,  the 
sub-surface  basement  (which  gives  as  much  fallout  protection  as  a  concrete  block 
shelter  in  the  basement  of  a  home). 

Some  mention  the  possibility  of  "neighborhood"  shelters,  with  neighbors 
banding  together  and  chipping  in  costs  to  build  a  shelter  for  several  people. 
Then  there  is  the  "community  shelter,"  large,  well-planned  ones  built  perhaps  by 
taxes,  or  by  a  community-spirited  do-it-yourself  effort. 

The  problem  here  is  the  same  as  in  most  shelters  —  sanitation.  But  planning, 
Bridges  says,  can  solve  problems.  He  offers  as  an  example  a  shelter  in  the 
New  York  state  capitol  using  the  mass  of  foundations  built  in  the  1870' s.  Here 
a  shelter  will  accommodate  at  least  1,000  persons,  provide  food,  water,  sleeping 
facilities,  diesel-powered  generator,  fans,  medical  supplies  —  even  coffee,  tea 
and  milk  (largely  for  morale  purposes). 

"Most  people  can  find  protection  of  some  type.  It's  a  matter  of  what  kind  of 
price  they  put  on  this  protection.  It's  a  strange  matter  that  we'd  spend  so  much 
for  so  many  other  things  but  consider  it  'too  costly'  or  'socially  unacceptable1 
to  build  a  shelter  to  protect  our  very  lives,"  Bridges  says. 

A  new  booklet,  "Family  Food  Stockpile  for  Survival,"  gives  excellent 
information  on  food  needs  and  methods  of  storage.  It  is  available  through  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Next:  Conclusion)  -  Ik  - 
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(NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  following  is  the  concluding  article  of  a  five-part 
series  on  the  problems  of  Civil  Defense  in  southern  Illinois,  based  on  information 
provided  by  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges,  coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  an  associate  professor  of  health  education.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  In  southern  Illinois,  as  in  all  of  America,  whether 
our  country,  our  people,  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack  and  the  far  more  dangerous 
result  of  radioactive  fallout  depends  on  the  individual,  Dr.  A.  Frank  Bridges, 
coordinator  of  Civil  Defense  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  says. 

Since  the  Berlin  crisis,  he  reports,  requests  for  information,  booklets  and 
films  have  been  on  a  constant  increase.  And  so  have  requests  for  talks.  Parent- 
teacher  organizations,  in  particular,  have  taken  added  interest  in  what's  going  to 
happen  in  southern  Illinois. 

"Civil  Defense  is  a  plan  for  emergencies.  A  carefully-planned  procedure 
embracing  the  necessary  functions  or  services  to  help  a  disaster  area,  to  save 
lives  and  to  keep  down  unrest  and  undue  alarm.  Without  an  emergency  plan  there  is 
much  confusion,  unnecessary  accusations,  and  utter  chaos,"  Bridges  explains. 

"Civil  Defense  is  a  voluntary  program  here,  and  Civil  Defense  volunteers  in 
southern  Illinois  come  from  every  walk  of  life  —  teachers,  parents,  mothers, 
fathers,  laborers,  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  businessmen,  preachers. 

"We  need  more  interested  people  who  will  take  the  time,  energy,  and  training 
to  do  a  job,"  Bridges  says.  "We  must  be  prepared  to  help  ourselves,  and  our 
friends  and  neighbors." 

Bridges  recommends  that  everyone  get  copies  of  various  booklets  to  help  them 
understand  the  Civil  Defense  structure  and  how  they  may  best  prepare  themselves 
and  their  families  for  any  disaster  which  might  occur. 
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Helpful  publications  he  lists  are:  "The  Family  Fallout  Shelter,"  "How  It  Was 
Done — Rural  America,"  "Home  Protection  Exercises,"  "What  You  Should  Know  About  the 
National  Plan  for  Civil  Defense,"  "Ten  for  Survival,"  "Between  You  and  Disaster," 
"Conelrad,"  "First  Aid,"  "Family  Food  Stockpile  for  Survival."  These,  he  said, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  Agency,  57th  and  South  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago  37,  or  by  writing  Dr.  Bridges,  Safety  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale. 

Civil  Defense  films  are  available  free  from  the  Illinois  Film  Library, 
4-07  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  111. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  Springfield  also  has  three  fulltime 
persons  assigned  (since  September,  1961)  to  Civil  Defense  and  Adult  Education. 
Communities  or  groups  wanting  speakers  or  an  adult  education  program  may  contact 
this  office. 

"The  need  for  emergency  preparation  is  always  with  us,"  Bridges  says.  "The 
international  unrest,  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
natural  disasters  —  makes  such  preparation  and  education  a  vital  need  of  southern 
Illinois . 

"Planning  and  preparation  will  mean  that  southern  Illinoisans  will  survive. 
Lack  of  it,  or  apathy  toward  it,  may  mean  that  they  do  not.  It's  as  simple  as 
that." 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.  —  Four  of  five  members  of  a  Southern  Illinois 
University  Vocational-Technical  Institute  educational  team  are  enroute  to  Saigon, 
Viet  Nam,  this  week  for  a  two-year  assignment  to  help  the  Vietnamese  government 
in  developing  technical  and  vocational  education  in  that  country* 

Scheduled  to  arrive  In  Saigon  Friday  (Oct,  13)  is  Willis  H.  Wagner,  VTI 
visiting  professor  who  is  an  associate  professor  of  industrial  arts  at  State 
College  of  Iowa,  Three  other  faculty  members,  Lucien  Willey,  Lelon  Traylor  and 
John  Griswold,  will  arrive  a  week  later  (Oct.  20),  They  left  St.  Louis  by  plane 
Monday  (Oct,  9),  according  to  Ernest  Simon,  dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education, 

Still  to  join  the  group  as  team  leader  is  Dr.  M.  Keith  Humble,  VTI  director, 
who  expects  to  leave  soon.  Two  additional  VTI  staff  members  are  scheduled  to  be 
added  to  the  educational  team  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  SIU  team  will  have  the  special  assignment  of  aiding  the  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam  in  establishing,  organizing  and  developing  programs  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  vocational  teacher  training  at  the  Phu  Tho  Polytechnic 
School  in  Saigon.  They  will  help  the  school's  administrators  with  problems  of 
administration,  curriculum  and  program  development. 

Humble  will  advise  on  vocational  school  administration  and  teacher  training. 
Wagner's  advisory  field  will  be  machine  woodworking.  Willey  will  advise  in 
automotive  and  diesel  mechanics,  Traylor  in  machine  shop  and  Griswold  in  welding 
and  sheet  metal  educational  programs. 

Associate  Professor  Marvin  P.  Hill  will  serve  as  VTI   acting  director  during 
Humble's  absence, 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10-9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6030  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.  —  Edwin  Kallio,  specialist  in  forest  marketing,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  Research  Center 
at  Carbondale. 

Kallio  will  plan  and  conduct  research  on  the  timber  products  marketing 
problems  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  producers,  and  convert  research  findings  into 
practical  recommendations  for  improving  production  and  sale  of  timber  crops. 

Kallio  was  born  in  Itasca  County,  Minn.,  Feb.  16  1925.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kallio 
have  two  children,  Stephanie,  nine,  and  Jeffery,  seven. 

He  formerly  worked  for  the  Minnesota  State  Iron  Range  Resources  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission  in  Ribbing.  During  his  ten  years  with  the  Commission 
(1951-1961),  Kallio  carried  on  research  and  worked  in  forest  management  and  in 
forest  products  utilization  and  marketing.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1950  with  a  major  in  forest  management.  He  held  forestry  and 
sawmill  jobs  during  summers,  and  served  four  years  in  the  Army. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.  —  A  retrospective  exhibition  of  paintings  by  American 
artist  Milton  Avery  has  opened  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  Mitchell  Gallery 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public  through  Oct.  29. 

The  show  includes  35  works  of  the  abstractionist  master,  assembled  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  from  selections  by  Mrs.  Adelyn  Breeslcin,  director  of 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  The  show  covers  the  68-year  old  painter's 
development  from  1929  and  includes  three  of  his  major  recent  paintings,  "Yellow 
Jacket,11  "Dark  Forest,"  and  "Sand,  Sea  and  Sky."  Also  on  display  mil  be  Avery's 
"Very  Dark  Mountain,"  acquired  by  the  SIU  Galleries  two  years  ago  and  now  estimated 
to  be  valued  at  $7,500. 

The  show  was  organized  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  as  part  of  a  program  to 
increase  the  U.S.  public's  opportunity  to  view  the  work  of  established  artists. 

Avery  had  his  first  one-man  show  in  the  late  20 's  and  became  widely  recognized 
in  the  forties.  Much  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  softly  colored  landscapes  marked 
by  what  Mrs.  Breeslcin  calls  "eloquence  of  feeling  and  exemplary  solidity." 

A  public  reception  for  the  show  will  be  held  in  the  Mitchell  Gallery  from 
4  to  6  p.m.  Sunday  (Oct.  15). 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10-9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  The  Illinois  Association  of  School  Administrators 
will  convene  here  Sunday  (Oct.  15)  for  a  three-day  conference,  during  which  they 
will  hear   an    address  by  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Shriver  will  speak  at  a  banquet  session  of  the  annual  fall  meeting  on  Monday 
(Oct,  16)  at  6  p.m.  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  new  University  Center. 

Another  major  address  to  be  delivered  to  the  800-member  organization  will 
be  that  of  W.  Earl  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National  Commission  for  Accrediting 
Teacher  Education. 

The  school  administrators  also  will  hear  talks  by  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  general 
superintendent  of  Chicago  public  schools  and  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  Jewell  A.  Mann,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Jacksonville  and  president  of  the  IASA.  Keynote  speaker  will  be  SIU  President 
Delyte  W.  Morris. 

A  symposium  on  "Social  Forces  Affecting  Administration  of  the  School  Program'1 
will  be  presented  by  Van  Miller,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Illinois; 
Donald  W.  Dunnan,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Springfield;  J.  Lester  Buford, 
Mount  Vernon  superintendent,  and  Robert  E.  Pruitt,  Forest  Park  superintendent. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G0O  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

CflRBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct,  —  Forty- three  bull  calves  are  entered  in  Southern 
Illinois  University's  fourth  annual  sire- testing  program,  according  to 
II. G,  Kammlade,  Jr.,  SIU  livestock  specialist  who  supervises  the  project. 

Sis  beef  cattle  producers  have  animals  entered.  The  test,  which  will  run 
through  Feb.  24,  is  designed  to  determine  performance  and  gaining  ability  of 
purebred  bull  calves  under  uniform  feed  and  care  conditions.  Kammlade  says 
the  findings  can  be  used  by  cooperating  breeders  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
replacements  for  purebred  herd  sires  and  commercial  herd  bulls. 

Participants  finance  the  program  by  paying  for  the  feed  and  care  of  their 
animals  which  are  housed  at  the  SIU  Beef  Center.  Entries  are  accepted  in  two 
groups;  either  as  sire  lots  of  four  bull  calves  from  one  sire,  or  as  entries 
of  one  to  four  calves  with  no  restriction  on  uniformity  of  breeding.  The  second 
division  is  for  breeders  with  herds  too  small  to  enter  sire  groups. 

The  bull  calves  undergo  a  14-day  preliminary  feeding  period  to  equalize 
initial  differences  in  weight  before  starting  on  the  140-day  test  period.   Each 
animal  is  weighed  individually  every  23  days  and  scored  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  period  for  condition  and  conformation. 

SIU's  sire- testing  program  supplements  the  Illinois  beef  cattle  performance 
testing  carried  on  by  cattle  producers  under  direction  of  farm  advisers  and 
University  of  Illinois  extension  specialists,  Kammlade  says.  Qualifying  gains 
by  animals  tested  at  SIU  can  lead  to  certification  by  the  American  Beef  Cattle 
Performance  Registry  Association. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  10-12-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  423  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

HAZARDS  OF  WAR 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

The  nation  is  observing  the  centennial  of  our  Civil  War.  Much  is  being  written 
and  said  about  it.  Perhaps  too  much  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  glorious  and 
spectacular  features  of  the  conflict.  There  surely  were  great  and  glorious 
moments,  but  they  were  not  all. 

Accounts  of  wearisome  marches  and  countermarches,  valiant  charges  and  stubborn 
defenses,  plus  countless  deeds  of  daring  fill  the  pages  of  the  war's  history.  They 
do  not  make  up  the  whole  story,  however. 

In  the  background  there  were  many  other  things,  less  spectacular  and  seldom 
mentioned,  that  brought  misery  and  took  their  toll  of  lives.  Among  those  that 
could  be  listed  were  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  typhoid,  smallpox, 
consumption  and  other  pulmonary  affections,  heart  disease,  diarrhea,  dysentery, 
rheumatism,  tetanus,  and  the  "laudable  pus"  that  appeared  in  practically  all  major 
wounds  after  the  crude  surgery  of  that  day.  Then  there  was  erysipelas,  empyema, 
osteomyelitis,  gangrene,  and  pyemia  or  blood  poisoning.  Hunger,  exposure  and 
homesickness  cannot  be  left  out.    When  combined,  these  infrequently  mentioned 
enemies  killed  far  more  men  than  died  on  the  field  of  combat. 

Other  thousands,  not  killed  by  the  diseases  named  or  by  others  that  could  be 
added  went  home  to  live  through  years  of  semi -invalidism  from  the  effects  of 
numerous  maladies. 

-  more  - 
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Among  the  more  prevalent  diseases  in  the  army  was  measles,  generally  thought 
of  as  one  of  childhood's  plagues.  An  account  left  by  Dr.  F.F.  Johnson  from  Raleigh 
in  Saline  County  serves  to  show  the  seriousness  of  measles.  Johnson,  who  left  with 
the  troops  from  Raleigh  going  to  Cairo  on  August  15,  1861,  became  assistant  surgeon 
for  the  Tvrenty-ninth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers  at  Camp  Butler  near 
Springfield.  After  training  in  the  camp  there  the  regiment  returned  to  Cairo  where 
he  tells  us  that  about  300  of  the  1,000  men  in  the  regiment  were  afflicted  with  the 
measles  at  one  time.  Some  died  and  many  others  suffered  lasting  ill  health. 
Johnson's  description  of  the  coughing,  spitting  patients  crowded  into  crude  and 
poorly  equipped  hospitals  is  enough  to  give  anyone  a  feeling  of  nausea.  Letters 
and  diaries  of  other  soldiers  and  nurses  add  to  Johnson's  narrative. 

Perhaps  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most  deadly,  disease  of  those  listed 
was  malaria.  It  was  common  over  most  of  the  South  and  soldiers  averaged  one  or  more 
attacks  each  year.  It  was  not  then  known  how  this  disease  was  carried.  Those  best 
informed  in  medicine  held  various  theories.  Most  appear  to  have  believed  that  it 
came  from  the  "noxious  effluvia"  that  arose  from  the  soil  and  waters  of  stagnant 
swamps.  In  the  area  from  Arkansas  to  the  Carolina s  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  yearly  average  of  malarial  attacks  was  more  than  the  number  of  troops. 

Medical  men  knew  that  quinine  was  a  specific,  and  prescribed  it  liberally,  to 
be  washed  down  with  whiskey.  To  meet  the  South' s  need  for  quinine,  much  of  it  was 
smuggled  in.  The  doctors  did  not  know,  however,  that  mosquitoes  were  the  disease 
carriers  and  thus  could  not  well  safeguard  the  men.  Malaria,  even  if  not  a  deadly 
disease, was  a  very  disabling  one.  Any  who  have  experienced  it  can  easily 
understand  how  its  prevalence  could  practically  incapacitate  an  army.  Its 
weakening  effects  naturally  lowered  the  men's  resistance  to  other  diseases.  Above 
all  it  made  life  miserable. 

The  lot  of  those  wounded  in  battle  was  a  hard  one.  Facilities  for  their  care 

were  lacking .  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  largest  military  hospital  in  America  had 

only  40  beds.  Field  hospitals  were  unknown.  In  fact  the  first  field  hospital  was 

set  up  on  the  battlefield  at  Shiloh  in  April,  1862.  This  one  cared  for  2,500  men 
wounded  there.  -  more  - 
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At  the  beginning  there  were  few  ambulances  and  wounded  men  were  carried  on 
stretchers,  moved  about  on  mules,  or  hauled  in  ordinary  Army  wagons.  Hospitals 
were  set  up  in  churches,  barns,  residences  and  warehouses.  An  old  warehouse  at 
Mound  City,  still  standing,  was  crowded  with  about  2,200  sick  and  wounded  after 
the  battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson.  The  pest  house,  used  for  smallpox 
patients,  was  a  large  barge  tied  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Records  were  poorly  kept.  Much  of  the  help  was  incompetent.  Many  of  the 
men  serving  in  hospitals  were  termed  malingerers  —  that  is  men  evading  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  of  field  service.  One  writer  tells  of  visiting  13 
hospitals  in  Paducah,  seeking  to  find  a  sick  brother.  He  also  tells  of  the  being 
cursed  and  ordered  away.  More  than  30  years  later,  he  still  stated  that  he  never 
had  seen  men  so  mean.  He  thought  them  all,  including  doctors,  unfeeling  and  that 
they  held  life  cheap. 

It  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  glorious  moments  of  war.  It  also  is  well  to 
pause  and  candidly  view  the  more  sordid.  One  comes  up  about  ready  to  agree  that 
Sherman's  definition  of  war  is  reasonably  correct. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  14  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6C30  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


MATAMORAS ,  Pa.,  Oct.  —  The  national  camp  of  the  Outdoor  Education  Association, 
located  on  the  Delaware  River  near  here,  will  be  moved  this  week  to  a  2,000  acre 
tract  in  southern  Illinois. 

Lloyd  B.  Sharp,  executive  director  of  the  Association  and  now  a  professor 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  arrived  here  Monday  (Oct.  16)  to  supervise  the 
move.  Facilities  of  the  Pole  Bridge  Camp  for  children  and  the  Association's 
national  camp  for  adult  leadership  training  would  be  involved. 

For  many  years,  the  two  camps  have  shared  a  heavily  wooded  750  acre  tract 
without  charge  on  the  estate  of  William  E.  Palmer,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
dissociation  for  20  years. 

In  southern  Illinois,  the  transplanted  children's  camp  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Camp  for  Youth  Leadership  and  will  be  located  on  the  east  shore  of  Little 
Grassy  Lake,  opposite  the  SIU  Camp  and  about  10  miles  from  the  main  SIU  campus  at 
Carbondale. 

Sharp  said  some  15  tons  of  equipment  will  be  involved  in  the  move,  including 
five  Conestoga  wagons,  teepees  and  other  shelters  accommodating  75  to  100  persons, 
and  a  rare  library  of  outdoor  education  materials. 

A  pioneer  in  the  outdoor  education  movement,  Sharp  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  SIU  after  several  visits  there  over  an  eight  year  period  as  a  consultant 
and  visiting  professor.  He  moved  the  Association  headquarters  from  New  York  to 
Carbondale  in  July,  1960. 

He  said  the  programs  of  the  Pole  Bridge  Camp  and  the  National  Camp  would  be 
expanded  in  southern  Illinois,  where  they  would  be  conducted  on  University  property 
and  could  borrow  upon  University  faculty  and  resources. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  68G0  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Mechanization,  which  has  moved  rapidly  into  the  growing  and  finishing  phases  of 
hog  production  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  holds  promise  for  the  farrowing  stage, 
too,  according  to  Prof.  Joseph  Burnside,  swine  specialist  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Bill  Perkins,  recent  SIU  animal  industries  graduate  student  from  Albion, 
conducted  experiments  to  study  the  effect  of  automation,  environmental  control  and 
complete  confinement  feeding  on  the  performance  of  sows  and  pigs,  and  to  study  labor 
needs  for  managing  sows  and  pigs  up  to  the  weaning  stage.  He  compared  two  systems  of 
farrowing:  a  totally-confined,  highly-intensified,  double-deck  automated  farrowing 
unit  t?ith  zonal  air  conditioning,  and  a  semi-confined  single-deck  system  in 
conventional  farrovring  crates. 

Burnside  says  the  experiment,  involving  four  trials,  points  the  way  to  more 
study  in  this  field.  However,  a  number  of  conclusions  seem  justified  as  a  result 
of  the  experiment.  These  are: 

Complete  confinement  of  lactating  sows  is  possible— within  the  limits  of  the 
experiment.  Sows  with  young  pigs  do  not  need  as  much  exercise  as  might  be  expected. 
Just  standing  up  and  lying  down  seems  to  be  enough  movement. 

No  difficulties  resulted  from  the  free  choice  feeding  of  a  mixed  ration, 
indicating  that  feeding  a  bulky  ration  before  farrowing  and  then  bringing  sows 
gradually  to  full  feed  after  farrowing  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  udder  trouble 

and  nutritional  scours  in  the  suckling  pig. 

An  automated  farrowing  system  reduces  the  labor  needed  for  managing  the  sow 
and  pigs  by  25  to  50  per  cent,  depending  on  the  operator^  experience.  This  should 
be  an  item  of  much  interest  to  farmers  who  have  large  breeding  swine  herds  for 
producing  either  feeder  pigs  or  market  hogs. 

Temperature  affects  the  average  daily  gain  of  pigs.  It  was  noted  that 
temperatures  of  about  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  gave  the  better  weight  gains.  However, 
the  best  temperature  for  weight  gain  in  pigs  was  not  determined  in  the  experiment. 

The  study  involved  50  sows  in  the  automated  double-deck  unit  and  52  in  the 
farrowing  crate  system. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale, Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  A  festive  30th  annual  Homecoming  program  is  planned 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  this  weekend  (Oct.  20-21),  highlighted  by  a  parade, 
football  game,  a  concert  with  violinist  Carroll  Glenn,  and  performances  of 
Tennessee  Williams'  'Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof." 

The  1961  Homecoming  Queen  will  be  crowned  Thursday  night  (Oct.  19)  at  7:30  p.m., 
when  King  Ilenes  will  again  preside  over  his  court  at  Shryock  Auditorium.  Eleven 
coeds  are  candidates  for  the  honor. 

The  annual  parade,  featuring  ;!Broadway  Beat:'  as  this  year's  theme,  will  begin 
at  9  a.m.  Saturday,  Twenty-four  floats  and  stunts  have  been  entered  in  parade 
competition.  Some  35  of  40  southern  Illinois  counties  will  be  represented  by 
bands,  making  this  the  largest  parade  in  SIU  history. 

The  Homecoming  football  game  will  be  between  SIU  and  Eastern  Illinois,  starting 
at  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  in  McAndrew  Stadium, 

Uilliam's  play  will  be  staged  in  the  Southern  Playhouse  at  8  p.m.  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  and  will  be  presented  nightly  during  the  following  week, 
except  for  Monday.  Miss  Glenn,  the  nation's  most  noted  woman  violinist,  will  be 
soloist  at  a  free  concert  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday  in  Shryock  Auditorium, 

This  year's  Homecoming  Show,  featuring  Johnny  Mathis,  will  be  Friday  (Oct. 20) 
at  7  and  9  p.m.  The  festivities  end  Saturday  night,  when  Peter  Palmer  and  his 
orchestra  play  in  the  University  Center  Ballroom  from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m,,  and  the 
Don  Shirley  Trio  entertains  in  the  Center's  Roman  Room. 

There  are  30  entries  for  house  decorations  awards.  They  will  be  judged  on 
artwork,  lighting,  construction,  adherence  to  theme,  and  originality  of  idea. 
Judging  will  take  place  early  Friday  evening. 

Candidates  for  Homecoming  Queen  are: 

CARROLLTON:  Lou  Evans  (RR  1) 

COLLINSVILLE:  Marian  Dean  (RR  1) 

•more- 
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SL  PASO:  Jane  Crusius 
IUKA:  Bonlyn  Beaver 
JOLIET:  Joan  Shepley  (610  I  J.  Elm) 
MT.  CARTEL:  Sue  Gould 

METROPOLIS:  Kathy  Whitelock  (409  Girard),  Sue  Easterday  (110  East  9th) 
SHAWNEETOWN:  Mary  Jo  Oldham  (306  Posey  Court) 
WEST  FRANKFORT:  Georgia  Meagher  (714  W.  Elm) 
HESTERS  SPRINGS:  Sandy  Krienke  (3921  Woodland) 
Candidates  for  Homecoming  queen  attendant  are: 
BEECHER:  Herle  Ann  Stahlberg  (629  Indiana) 
CENTRALIA:  Diane  Doran  (22G  N.  James) 
CARMI;  Jane  Ellen  Statler  (614  IJ.  Oak) 
ELK  GROVE  VILLAGE:  Candy  Busse  (912  Landmiew  Road) 
HARRIS  BURG:  Rosemarie  GaravagUa  (414  N.  Webster) 
SPRINGFIELD:  Lynda  Walker  (1209  W.  Edwards) 
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From  Bill  Lyons        Ji  10  -  16  -  > 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondala,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6800  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

EDITORS:  Note  local  names 

CARBONDALE,  111,,  Oct.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  debaters,  midwestern 
regional  champions  the  past  two  years,  open  1961-62  tournament  competition  Thursday 
(Oct.  19)  in  the  select  Kentucky  Thoroughbred  Invitational  meet  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

The  tournament  matching  16  top  debate  teams  across  the  nation,  opens  an 
ambitious  season  for  Southern, including  major  events  at  Dartmouth,  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  Notre  Dame,  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  University  of  Miami  (Fla.). 

Coach  Jack  Parker,  heading  the  SIU  debate  squad  for  the  third  year,  will  be 
blessed  v/ith  three  teams  from  last  year's  crew  which  compiled  a  70  per  cent  winning 
record  in  tournament  competition,  but  will  face  some  difficulty  In  replacing  the 
number  one  duo  of  Benton's  Keith  Sanders  and  Carbondale's  Kent  Brandon,  SIU 
representatives  in  the  West  Point  National  Championships  who  have  graduated.  He 
has  Brandon  back— but  as  an  assistant  coach,  while  he  studies  for  a  master's 
degree. 

Top  returnees  are  Phil  Wander  of  Bloomington  and  Glenn  Huisinga  of  Calumet 
City,  both  juniors  who  have  debated  together  for  three  years;  senior  Sharon  Loveless 
of  Mattoon,  Illinois  collegiate  champion  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  and 
Barbara  Ellmore  of  Easton,  an  experienced  junior;  senior  Michael  Morris  and  junior 
Dick  Fulkerson,  both  of  Carbondale,  and  sophomores  Jeff  Barlow  and  Bob  Allinson 
of  Benton  who,  along  with  Art  Parrish  of  Carbondale,  were  part  of  a  four-man 
freshman  team  that  tied  Butler's  varsity  combination  for  first  place  in  the  Eastern 
Illinois  University  Invitational. 

Among  freshmen  regarded  as  singularly  promising  by  Parker  are  Pat  Micken  and 

Charles  Z oeckler  Jr.,  regional  and  state  award  winning  debaters  last  year  as  seniors 

at  SIU's  University  High  School.  Micken  is  the  son  of  SIU  speech  department 

chairman  Ralph  Micken  and  Zoeckler's  dad  is  associate  professor  of  theater.  Other 

newcomers  are  scholarship  winner  John  Huck  of  Blue  Island  and  Dora  Scott  of 
Henderson,  Ky,  -more- 
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Assisting  Parker  along  with  Sanders  will  be  Weil  Claussen,  coach  last  year 
at  Colorado  State  College  who  is  studying  for  a  doctoral  degree  in  speech  at 
Southern.  Claussen  was  a  championship  debater  at  Illinois  State  University,  going 
to  West  Point  twice,  and  earned  a  master's  degree  at  SIU. 

After  the  Kentucky  opener,  the  squad  competes  Oct.  27-28  at  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
State  Invitational,  then  goes  to  the  big  Bradley  University  Invitational  Nov,  17-13. 
Tentatively  scheduled  before  then  is  a  brief  Southern  tour,  including  tournaments 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  Uake  Forest. 

The  weekend  of  Dec.  0-9,  top  SIU  teams  will  compete  in  the  Air  Force  Academy 
meet,  an  invitational  affair  limited  to  "power"  schools  from  last  year.  Another 
group  will  go  to  Southwestern  Kansas  State  the  same  weekend.  January  action  includes 
the  Illinois  State  Invitational,  the  Gorilla  Tournament  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Invitational.  The  annual  Owens-Coon  Tournament  at  Northwestern  is 
scheduled  Feb.  9-10,  followed  by  the  powerful  Dartmouth  Invitational  Feb. 16-17  and 
the  Northern  Illinois  University  meet  the  following  week. 

Parker  says  the  Heart-of-America  Tournament  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
March  8-10,  will  be  the  season's  biggest  test.   SIU  has  never  before  entered  the 
meet,  which  is  limited  to  the  best  23  teams  in  the  nation.  Following  that  will 
be  the  midwestern  regional  championships  for  berths  at  West  Point,  and  the  Notre 
Dame  Invitational.  In  April,  SIU  will  enter  the  Midwest  Forensic  Association  meet 
at  Marquette  and  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  Province  eliminations  at  Whitewater  (Wis.) 
State. 

The  season's  debate  topic— yes  or  no— is  that  labor  organizations  should 
be  subject  to  anti- trust  legislation. 
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From  Bill  Lyons       |  10  |L8  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6080  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  A  record  crowd  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
alumni  are  expected  to  return  to  the  Carbondale  campus  this  weekend  (Oct.  20-21)  for 
a  round  of  festivities  marking  SIU's  40th  Homecoming  celebration. 

They  will  be  joined  by  thousands  of  area  residents  in  witnessing  the 
traditional  Homecoming  parade  Saturday  morning  and  1:30  p.m.  gridiron  encounter 
between  SIU  and  Eastern  Illinois  in  McAndrew  Stadium.  Some  29  bands  from  southern 
Illinois  towns  will  march  in  the  parade. 

J.  Lester  Buford,  lit.  Vernon,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  will 
preside  over  a  business  session  of  the  Association's  board  of  directors  at  1:30  p.m. 
Friday.  The  alumni  calendar  on  Saturday  is  crowded  with  social  activities, 
including  a  buffet  luncheon  before  the  game  and  receptions  and  teas  sponsored  by 
the  various  campus  departments  and  agencies. 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  visiting  alums  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  Southern  Players  in  performances  of  Tennessee  William's  "Cat  On  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof."  At  C  p.m.  Saturday,  a  free  public  concert  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Shryock  Auditorium  will  feature  the  nation's  most  famous 
woman  violinist,  Carroll  Glenn. 

Johnny  Hathis  will  be  the  main  attraction  for  the  Homecoming  Show  Friday, 
which  will  be  presented  at  7  p.m.  and  again  at  9  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 
Peter  Palmer  and  his  orchestra  will  play  in  the  University  Center  Ballroom  Saturday 
night,  and  the  Don  Shirley  Trio  will  entertain  in  the  Center's  Roman  Room. 

The  parade,  which  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  will  proceed  from  the  north 
end  of  University  Avenue  to  the  gate  in  front  of  Old  Main,  on  Grand  Avenue.  Theme 
for  this  year's  parade  floats  and  stunts  will  be  "Broadway  Beat."  Some  30 
fraternities,  sororities  and  other  student  housing  units  will  be  decorated  in 
keeping  with  the  theme. 

High  school  bands  participating  in  the  Homecoming  parade: 

ALE3JANDER  Community  High  School— Tamms 
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BREESE  Community 

CAHOKIA  Rockettes 

CARBONDALE  University  School 

CARRIER  MILLS  Community 

CHESTER  High  School 

COBDEN  High  School 

DONGOLA  High  School 

EAST  ALTON  Wood  River 

EDWARDS  COUNTY  Senior  High  School 

GRAYVILLE  High  School 

HIGHLAND  Community 

HURST-BUSH  High  School 

MARISSA  Tovmship  High  School 

METROPOLIS  Community 

MOUNDS  Douglas  High  School 

MT.  CARMEL  High  School 

MURPHYSBORO  High  School 

PINCKNEYVILLE  High  School 

RAYMOND  High  School 

ROXANA  Community  High  School 

SALEM  Community  High  School 

SESSER  High  School 

STAUNTON  Community  #6 

TRICO  High  School 

VALIER  High  School 

WATERLOO  Community 

WEST  FRANKFORT  High  School 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  10  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  ■  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Apparent  low  bids  totaling  $4,137,234—  some  $260,000 
under  estimates— have  been  received  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
construction  of  a  Physical  Education-Military  Training  Building.  Main  feature  of 
the  building,  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1963,  will  be  a  300-foot 
diameter  domed  arena  accommodating  as  many  as  10  physical  education  classes  at  a 
time  and  seating  up  to  10,000  for  basketball,  convocation,  commencement  and  other 
assemblies. 

Apparent  low  bidder  for  general  construction  was  the  M.H.  Wolfe  and  Company 
of  Granite  City,  at  $2,146,000.  Continental  Constructors,  Inc.  of  St.  Louis 
submitted  a  bid  for  general  site  work,  including  a  475-car  parking  lot,  totaling 
$496,000. 

George  P.  Walker  Plumbing  and  Heating  of  Decatur  was  the  apparent  low  bidder 
for  plumbing  work  and  related  site  work  at  $321,000.  The  Tibbetts  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Company  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  submitted  low  bids  on  two  major  contracts— 
$436,945  for  all  heating,  piping  and  refrigeration work  and  $373,640  for  general 
ventilation.  Cunningham  Electric  of  Anna  apparently  underbid  all  contractors 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  electrical  work  at  $373,230,  while  a  bid  of  $51,493  from 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., of  St.  Louis  was  the  lowest  of  four  received 
for  temperature  control  work. 

The  Physical  Education-Military  Training  Building  is  one  of  three  major 
projects  on  which  bids  are  being  received  this  fall  under  state  bond  issue 
appropriations  for  building  improvement  at  SIU.  Architect  Charles  Pulley  said 
work  "could  begin  this  fall  with  exceptionally  good  weather, "  but  probably  won't 
get  underway  until  next  spring. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  13  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  Oct,  •-  Students  in  the  department  of  nursing  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  have  received  grants  totaling  $33,903  since  January,  1960, 
according  to  Miss  Virginia  H.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  department. 

The  money  has  been  made  available  from  Department  of  Mental  Health  educational 
grants  under  Public  Law  36-105.  Under  the  law  two  types  of  traineeships  are 
available  to  schools  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 
short  term,  focused  on  the  development  of  administrative,  supervisory  or  teaching 
skills,  for  registered  nurses  already  in  these  positions;  and  long  term  grants 
for  professional  nurses.  The  long  term  grant  provides  stipends,  tuition  and  fees 
for  the  nurses  and  gives  allowance  for  dependents. 

Since  1960,  93  nurses  have  used  short  term  grants  and  20  nurses  used  long 
term  grants  at  SIU.  In  1961,  nine  students  earned  the  B.S.  degree  aided  by  the 
grant. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  13  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Violinist  Carroll  Glenn,  wife  of  pianist  Eugene 
List,  x?ill  be  guest  soloist  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its 
Homecoming  concert  Saturday  (Oct. 21)  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  The  concert,  first 
in  the  symphony's  14th  season,  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  and  will  be  free  to  the 
public. 

Miss  Glenn,  the  nation's  most  noted  woman  violinist,  performs  frequently 
with  her  husband  xtfho,  like  her,  x*as  a  child  prodigy.  On  her  own  she  has  toured 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  and  scored  a  major  New  York  hit  three  years  ago  xri.th  a  premiere 
of  Strauss'  "Violin  Concerto5'  with  the  National  Orchestral  Association. 

In  her  SIU  appearance,  Miss  Glenn  will  play  Mendelssohn's  "Concerto  in  E 
minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra"  and  "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Opus  23," 
by  Saint-Saens.  The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Carmine  Ficocelli,  will  open  the 
program  with  "Rakoczy  March,"  by  Berlioz,  and  will  play  two  modern  American 
selections:  "Dance  Rhythms,"  by  Wallingford  Riegger,  and  Richard  Rodgers' 
symphonic  scenario,  "Victory  at  Sea." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  The  director  of  educational  programs  for  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  will  keynote  the  session  on  food  operation  during 
a  Motel  Management  Clinic  to  be  held  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus 
Nov.  15-17. 

Miss  Kathryn  Bruce,  who  has  headed  the  association's  educational  program 
since  1952,  will  speak  on  the  opening  day  of  the  fifth-annual  affair,  co-sponsored 
by  SIU  and  the  American  Motel  Association  of  Illinois. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  the  National  Council  on  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Education,  Miss  Bruce  had  eight  years  of  experience  in  restaurant  management 
prior  to  joining  the  NRA. 

Dr.  Jan  Harper,  associate  professor  of  food  and  nutrition  at  SIU,  and 
Miss  Christina  Richart,  SIU  food  services  supervisor,  will  assist  Miss  Bruce 
with  the  session. 

Dr.  William  Westberg,  professor  of  psychology,  will  open  a  Thursday 
afternoon  discussion  on  personnel  and  employe  relations,  including  hiring, 
training  and  supervising  of  help. 

Another  Thursday  session  dealing  with  insurance  problems  will  feature 
Jack  Wine  of  the  Wine  Insurance  Agency,  Chicago.  Wine's  firm  specalizes  in 
motel  insurance. 

Supplies,  furnishings  and  decorating  will  be  the  subject  of  a  Friday 
afternoon  session  at  which  Miss  Marjorie  Jones,  assistant  professor  in  SIUfs 
clothing  and  textile  department,  will  deliver  keynote  comments.  Miss  Jones 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  professional  decorator  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Gimbel  Brothers  in  New  York. 

Reservations  for  the  Clinic  may  be  made  before  Nov.  13  by  writing 

Dr.  Donald  Hileman,  SIU,  Carbondale.  Cost  is  $19,  or  $15.50  for  those  wishing 

to  attend  only  the  Thursday  and  Friday  sessions. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  10  -  25  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  The  southern  division  of  the  Illinois  Education 
Association  idLll  hold  its  annual  meeting  Friday  (Oct.  27)  on  the  campus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Featured  speakers  will  be  Col.  J.C.  Sustar,  foreign  affairs  editor  for  stations 
ICDKA  and  WQED-TV  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Edward  McFaul,  nationally  known  veteran  in  the 
field  of  communications  and  industrial  counseling. 

Col.  Sustar's  1:40  p.m.  address  will  delve  "Behind  Today's  News."  A  graduate 
of  Prague  University,  Prague  Military  Academy  and  the  Czechoslovakian  General 
Staff  College,  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Point  Park  College  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sustar  received  the  Golden  Quill  Award  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  last 
year  for  his  syndicated  column,  Power  Politics,  which  appears  in  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia. 

McFaul  will  speak  at  a  9:55  a.m.  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  His  topic 
will  be  "How  to  Keep  Your  Foot  Out  of  Your  Mouth."  His  teaching  experience 
includes  tenures  at  Northwestern  University  and  DePaul  University.  After  serving 
in  World  War  11,  he  became  head  of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Army  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Avon,  Conn. 

The  opening  session  for  the  all-day  meeting  will  begin  at  9:15  a.m.  in  Shryock 
Auditorium  with  Virgil  N.  Wheeles,  principal  of  Vergennes  High  School  and  president 
of  the  southern  division  of  IEA  presiding.  Educational  sectional  meetings  will  be 
held  at  various  locations  on  campus  starting  at  11  a.m. 

Dr.  Frank  Konishi,  SIU  associate  professor  of  foods  and  nutrition,  will  be  guest 

speaker  for  a  home  economics  group  luncheon  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the  basement  of 

St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church,  according  to  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Snyder,  Marion  High  School 
home  economics  teacher  who  is  teacher-chairman  of  the  group. 

Konishi,  a  radiobiologist  formerly  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Radiological  Defense 
Laboratory  in  San  Francisco,  will  discuss  "Recent  Trends  in  Foods  and  Nutrition." 

The  Southern  Alumni  Association  will  sponsor  a  coffee  hour  for  all  delegates 
in  the  Woody  Hall  formal  lounge  from  10-11:30  a.m. 
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From  Bill  Lyons        J|  1-25-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Officials  of  21  businesses,  industries  and 
organizations  will  attempt  Thursday  (Nov,  2)  to  sell  Southern  Illinois  University 
students  on  the  idea  of  working  in  Chicago  after  graduation. 

The  project  is  a  new  one  in  personnel  recruiting  in  that  the  firms  will  erect 
exhibits  in  the  spacious  University  Center  ballroom  and  their  represenatives  will 
throw  themselves  open  to  questions  from  any  of  the  10,000  Carbondale  campus  students 
invited  to  attend  the  Chicagoland  Career  Day, 

At  a  central  exhibition  booth,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  will  provide  information  to  students  and  their  families  about  living 
costs,  transportation,  recreation,  cultural  attractions,  and  the  like. 

Firms  to  be  represented  include  Acme  Steel,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co,  Group,  Continental  Casualty,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone,  F,H.  Noble 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  Richards- Wilcox  Manufacturing, 
Sciaky  Brothers,  Inc.,  Standard  Oil,  The  Regensteiner  Corp.,  Wyman-Gordon  Co., 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago  Tribune  classified  section,  Montgomery  Ward,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Also  attending  will  be  Leonard  J.  Sherry,  recruiting  representative  for  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Civil  Service  Commission;  William  H.  Burnhans,  director  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  for  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry; 
T.N.  Burtness,  district  recruitment  coordinator  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
and  an  inspector  of  material  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Many  of  the  employers  have  been  coming  to  Southern  for  years  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  new  recruitment  plan  was  inspired  by  the  annual  Southern  Illinois  Day  in 
Chicago  during  which  southern  Illinois  exhibits  are  set  up  in  the  Prudential 
Building  to  acquaint  Chicagoans  with  this  area. 

The  employers  will  meet  a  lot  of  "hometowners"  here  since  more  than  1,000  of 

Southern's  students  are  from  Cook  County. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


10  -  25  -  61 


Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  A  pre-Christraas  season  exhibit  and  workshop  for 
area  craftsmen  and  artists  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Tuesday 
(Oct.  31). 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild,  and  aided  by 
Southern's  department  of  community  development  and  Small  Business  Institute,  the 
event  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  craftsmen  and  artists  to  discuss  with  southern 
Illinois  merchants  Christmas  sales  possibilities  for  their  items. 

The  program  will  get  underway  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Agriculture  Seminar  Room  with 
a  display  of  items.  The  public  is  invited,  and  a  special  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  merchants. 

The  SIAC  ' 'approved- quality"  seal  will  be  presented  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  standards 
committee  will  appraise  quality  of  items  on  display. 

Exhibitions  and  informal  consultations  with  merchants  will  again  be  held 
from  5  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  the  evening's  program  will  conclude  with  a  7  p.m.  panel 
discussion  on  "Sales  Problems  Facing  Arts  and  Crafts ;'  by  four  businessmen  and  a 
craftsman. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVL..KTY  J 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6030  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Farmers  v/ith  a  herd  of  milk  cows  must  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  dry  off  dairy 
cows  from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  calving  time,  says  Dr.  Howard  H.  Olson,  Southern 
Illinois  University  dairy  specialist.  A  good  milk  cow  needs  this  rest  period  to 
develop  a  healthy  calf  and  build  up  her  own  body  resources  for  the  next  lactation 
period. 

This  rest  time  during  which  the  cow  is  relieved  of  the  milk  producing  drain  on 
her  body  resources  is  so  important  that  dairy  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be  careless 
about  it.  A  good  feeding  program  is  important  and  should  not  be  slighted  at  this 
time.  This  is  a  period  when  a  cow  not  only  needs  nutrients  to  build  up  her  own 
body  reserves  for  the  next  lactation,  but  is  building  a  calf  at  the  same  time.  The 
food  needs  for  the  unborn  calf  increase  much  during  the  final  two  months  before  birth 

The  feed  for  the  cow  does  not  need  to  be  fancy  but  it  should  be  of  good  quality. 
High  grade  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  supplied  either  as  grazing  pasture  or  hay  in 
drylot,  will  furnish  the  substantial  amounts  of  vitamins  A  and  D  as  well  as  the 
i  calcium  and  phosphorous  needed  for  developing  the  calf.  Every  dairy  farmer  should 
want  his  cows  to  produce  large,  healthy  calves. 

The  flesh  condition  of  the  cow  will  determine  how  much  supplement  feeding  will 

be  needed.  Sometimes  a  heavy  producing  cow  will  become  a  little  thin  by  the  end  of 

her  lactation  period  unless  feeding  has  been  quite  good.  The  cow  should  be  in  good 

flesh  by  calving  time,  but  the  farmer  should  avoid  fattening  her  during  the 

pre-calving  rest,  period,  A  thin  cow  can  be  brought  into  the  right  flesh  for  calving 

by  feeding  a  fitting  ration  of  low-protein  concentrate  to  supplement  the  good 

roughage . 

Drying  off  the  cow  for  her  rest  period  is  not  difficult  because  usually  her 
milk  production  dwindles  substantially  as  the  calving  time  approaches.  The  udder 
may  be  dried  off  abruptly  by  just  not  milking,  or  more  gradually  by  skipping 
milkings  for  a  week  or  two  before  stopping  entirely.  Cutting  down  sharply  on  grain 
feeding  for  a  week  or  two  before  milking  is  stopped  will  reduce  the  urge  to  milk 
and  will  ease  the  "drying  off"  strain  on  the  udder. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.  llTY  f 

Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6C30  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  434  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

THINGS  WORN  AND  CARRIED 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  political  economic  and  military  aspects  of  the  Civil  War  have  been 
discoursed  upon,  and  at  considerable  length.  Relatively  little  has  been  written  or 
said  about  the  soldier  of  the  line  who  endured  the  hardships  and  faced  the  dangers 
that  the  war  brought.  It  was  he  who  lived  on  scanty  rations  and  tramped  weary  miles 
across  the  country  carrying  most  of  his  world  upon  his  back,  always  moving  toward 
the  next  clash. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  Civil  War,  nor  any  other  war,  without  a 
careful  look  at  the  lowly  soldier  viho   waged  it.  Some  military  leaders  have  been 
praised  for  the  brilliance  ascribed  to  them.  Others  have  been  charged  with 
stupidity.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  all  this,  but  the  man  in  the  ranks  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  take  inventory  of  a  common  soldier.  First, 
there  was  the  man,  the  chassis  as  it  were.  Then  there  was  one  cap,  hat,  or  fez, 
one  shirt,  one  coat  or  jacket,  one  pair  of  trousers,  one  pair  of  drawers,  one  pair 
of  socks  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  This  collection  was  the  basic  soldier. 

To  these  essentials,  a  few  things  sometimes  were  added.  With  the  cap,  a 
havelock  might  be  included.  This  was  a  cover  for  the  cap,  having  a  cape  extending 
to  the  shoulders.  This  bit  of  apparefc,:  copied  from  the  dress  of  English  soldiers 
serving  in  the  African  desert,  was  not  in  vogue  for  long.  Dress  coats,  too,  lived 
only  a  short  time  in  the  field.  Overcoats  were  kept  by  some,  but  others  discarded 
them,  saying  they  were  too  heavy  to  carry. 

Many  a  soldier  started  out  with  a  lot  of  extra  equipment  and  clothing,  only 

to-  toss  it  aside.  Some  even  carried  steel  vests,  until  the  20  pounds  of  weight, 

the  ridicule  and  taunts  of  the  comrades,  induced  them  to  discard  their  armor  plate. 
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Just  about  the  first  thing  given  the  soldier  was  a  musket  with  a  bayonet  which, 
removed  and  stuck  into  the  ground,  made  an  excellent  candles tick»-when  the  soldier 
had  a  candle.  The  steel  ramrod  made  a  fine  spit  on  which  to  broil  meat— when  he  had 
meat  to  broil.  Each  man  also  received  40  to  30  rounds  of  paper-wrapped  ammunition, 
with  a  box  of  percussion  caps.  He  also  was  given  two  wool  blankets,  one  rubber  blanker 
or  poncho,  and  half  of  a  shelter  tent.  These  were  to  be  carried  in  a  knapsack  on 
the  marcher *s  back. 

In  a  short  time  the  soldier  had  no  knapsack;  they  weighed  16  to  20  pounds.  He 
also  found  real  need  for  only  one  blanket,  and  he  discovered  he  could  get  along 
v;ithout  the  half  tent.  These  disappearances  were  explained  away  by  the  words  "lost 
in  action."  His  issue  canteen  generally  was  replaced  by  a  sturdy  tin  cup  of  many 
uses.  Sometimes  the  flat  canteen  would  be  unsoldered  and  made  into  two  frying  pans. 
Lacking  a  tin  cup,  the  soldier  frequently  contrived  one  from  a  tin  preserve  can, 
using  wire  for  a  bail. 

Another  item  of  issue  was  a  haversack,  a  bag  about  12  by  12  inches  with  a 
shoulder  strap.  Into  this  bag  the  soldier  placed  a  wide  assortment  of  items,  which 
might  include  playing  cards  and  dice,  writing  materials,  persimmons  and  apples 
gleaned  from  trees  along  the  way,  bits  of  wire  from  bales  of  hay  for  the  horses  and 
mules,  pieces  of  string  and  strips  of  cloth  for  use  as  bandages,  along  with  his 
field  rations.  In  some  cases  the  haversack  might  also  hold  a  book  or  two,  tobacco 
and  pipe,  a  hatchet,  and  other  oddments  like  a  spoon,  knife  and  fork.  One  item 
found  in  many  a  haversack  was  the  soldier  's::housewifet!  or  repair  kit  containing 
thread,  needles,  a  few  buttons  and  perhaps  some  yarn  to  darn  his  socks. 

For  cooking  in  the  field,  congenial  men  grouped  together  in  messes.  Each  mess 
had  its  cooking  pot,  skillet,  and  frying  pan.  At  first  these  were  hauled  along  in 
accompanying  wagons.  Soon  they  were  carried  by  the  men.  With  a  few  items  stowed  in 

his  pockets  the  soldier  was  ready  for  extended  travel. 

When  night  came  on  the  marching  men  made  camp;  it  would  hardly  qualify  as  the 
tented  field  mentioned  by  poets.  Men  bunked  in  pairs.  Each  pair  had  two  wool 
blankets  and  two  rubber  ones.  First  the  rubber  blanket  was  spread,  cloth  side  up, 
on  the  ground.  The  men  would  lie  on  this  and  cover  themselves  with  the  other  two  wool 
blankets  add  remaining  one  of  rubber.  In  this  way  they  slept  warm  and  dry  through 
rain,  snow,  sleet  or  hail. 

Perhaps  no  soldiers  in  history  marched  so  far  with  so  little  encumbrance.  -30- 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Four  editors  and  the  faculty  adviser  of  the,  Obelisk, 
Southern  Illinois  University's  yearbook,  will  attend  a  conference  of  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Nov.  2-4. 

The  four  students  are  Judith  Barker,  Eldorado,  editor;  Gretchen  Schmitz, 
Fairfield,  associate  editor-business  manager;  Linda  Goss,  Mount  Vernon,  associate 
editor;  and  Gerald  Lawless,  Jacksonville,  associate  editor. 

W.  Manion  Rice,  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  SIU  and  fiscal  sponsor 
of  the  yearbook,  will  speak  on  :,Style  in  Several  Meanings"  for  yearbooks  at  a 
program  Nov.  4  in  the  Fountainbleau  Hotel.  Miss  Barker  and  Lawless  also  xjill 
appear  on  the  program. 

Miss  Barker,  Miss  Schmitz  and  Lawless  held  associate  editorships  on  last 
year's  "All  American' '"  Obelisk.  For  the  s  acoad  straight  year  the  yearbook  received  one 
of  five  citations  awarded  by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  to  universities 
of  7,000  to  10,000  enrollment. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Southern  Illinois  high  6chool  music  educators  had 
some  strong  words  for  the  way  state  band  contests  are  now  being  conducted  when 
they  assembled  here  Friday  (Oct.  27)  during  the  divisional  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Education  Association. 

Music  section  chairman  William  Clarida,  Herrin  High  School  band  leader,  said 
the  whole  system  of  state  band  contests  will  ::degenerate  unless  the  present  setup 
is  improved ."  The  music  educators  were  almost  unanimously  against  having  contests 
for  solo,  ensemble,  choral  and  band  organizations  on  one  day  instead  of  two,  as  in 
the  past.  The  change  went  into  effect  last  spring  by  order  of  the  Illinois  High 
School  Athletic  Association,  which  also  controls  band  contests. 

Participants  were  even  more  opposed  to  elimination  of  district  contests  in 
favor  of  one  big  state  final  in  the  four  enrollment  classifications.  Clarida 
quoted  a  conversation  with  IHSAA  assistant  executive  secretary  Sid  Alkire  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  change  would  come  about  in  1963.  Solo  and  ensemble  judging 
would  be  on  one  Saturday  and  band  and  chorus  competition  the  following  week. 

William  Johnson,,  music  education  consultant  for  the  state  office  of  education, 
said  the  changes  followed  recommendations  from  Illinois  school  administrators, 
who  were  "concerned  primarily  over  extensive  travel  and  time  out  of  school"  in  the 
two-day  district  contests. 

Carl  Nation,  McLeansboro  High  School  superintendent  who  is  a  member  of  the 
IHSAA  board,  said  the  IHSAA' s  music  contest  policies  are  based  on  recommendations 
from  a  special  committee  set  up  within  the  Illinois  Music  Educators  Association. 
Several  panel  members  objected  that  no  southern  Illinois  teachers  were  represented 
on  the  IMEA  committee  so  they  had  little  voice  in  policymaking.  Johnson  said  the 
state  office  is  working  toward  a  reorganization  of  IMEA  which  would  result  in  a 
"completely  changed  board"  and  balanced  representation  on  the  advisory  group 
to  the  IHSAA. 
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Asked  why  the  I1ISAA  decided  to  switch  to  one  statewide  contest  in  1963, 
Nation  said  "most  of  the  people  we  talked  to  wondered  why  you  should  go  to  two 
different  contests,  play  the  same  two  numbers  and  in  some  cases  be  judged  by 
the  same  judges.  What  is  to  be  gained?"  Audience  members  argued  that  the  purpose 
was  gaining  competence  from  judges'  criticisms  in  the  first  contest  and  competition 
at  a  higher  level.  "You  do  the  same  thing  in  basketball  tournaments,"  said  one, 
"and  missed  days  and  mileage  from  umpteen  basketball  games  a  year  is  a  lot  more 
than  in  band  contests ," 

"I  suggest  you  talk  to  your  administrators,  then"  said  Nation.  "They  all 
wanted  one  contest." 

One  panel  member  suggested  that  southern  Illinois  membership  in  the  IH3A  is 
weak,  accounting  for  the  lack  of  downs tate  representation  on  the  group's  advisory 
committee.  "If  you  want  to  change  things,  get  out  and  support  your  own 
organization,"  said  John  Mees,  principal  of  Carbondale's  University  School  which  • 
has  hosted  the  state  class  B  finals  the  past  two  years. 

The  educators  all  agreed  that  music  contests  should  be  preserved,  in  some 
form,  but  that  they  don't  serve  the  interests  of  music  education  "if  the  band 
director  spends  the  whole  year  working  on  two  pieces  strictly  for  contest 
presentation.  "I  used  to  think  they  were  important,  but  I  'm  not  so  -sure  anymore, " 
said  Melvin  Seiner,  DuQuoin  High  School  band  director.  "If  the  goal  is  nothing 
but  the  contest,  then  they  should  be  thrown  out  the  window." 

"The  way  contests  are  misused  by  some  directors,"  said  Johnson,  "is  cause 
for  considerable  concern  and  in  many  cases  it's  pathetic.'1 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Nine  senior  design  students  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  have  undertaken  what  Fuller  calls  "the  most  difficult 
problem  ever  attempted  in  applied  spherical  trigonometry"  to  build  a  4*000  square- 
foot  dome  out  of  nothing  but  two-by-fours. 

Fuller,  inventor  of  the  geodesic  dome  and  research  professor  of  design  at  SIU, 
has  given  them  a  month  to  get  the  dome  off  the  drawing  boards  and  erected  near  the 
bath  house  at  SIU's  Lake-on-the-Campus.  Dubbed  a  "Basketry  Dome,"  it  will  be 
unlike  any  other  of  dozens  of  geodesic  shelter  systems  developed  by  Fuller. 
Constructed  entirely  of  Douglas  fir  two-by-fours  pre-cut  in  eight  different  lengths, 
the  dome  will  not  employ  rings  or  other  elements  to  join  the  component  sections. 
Instead,  the  wood  members  will  be  interwoven  in  "tension"  and  joined  by  bolts  or 
metal  straps. 

Fuller  calculates  the  Basket  Dome  skeleton  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  25  cents 
a  square  foot.  In  a  conventional  $10  per  square  foot  structure  the  cost  of  frame- 
work would  be  about  $3-$4  per  square  foot. 

Object  of  the  experiment  is  to  see  if  a  structure  can  be  made  of  readily 
available  standard  size  building  material  which  could  be  handled  by  lumber  companies 
throughout  the  U.S.  Fuller  says  parts  could  be  standardized  directly  at  lumber 
mills  and  put  up  in  "Basketry  Dome  Packets"  for  quick  assembly  and  erection  by 
customers.  The  experimental  dome's  members  will  be  color  coded  for  simplified 
joining.  Considering  time,  materials  cost  and  the  small  amount  of  time  involved 
in  building  one,  Fuller  believes  lumber  companies  could  sell  the  packets  for  a 
dollar  per  square  foot  of  covered  floor  space. 

Since  the  Basketry  Dome  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  Fuller's  students  are 

doing  all  the  complicated  mathematics  from  scratch.  Calculations  must  provide  for 

1/lOOOth  of  a  second  arc  accuracy  to  put  the  Great  Circle  segments  of  the  dome  in 

perfect  alignment.  All  tolerances  will  be  1/32  of  an  inch,  the  finest  possible 

with  wood. 
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Students  hope  to  start  erecting  the  72 -foot  diameter  dome  on  Nov.  5.  Fuller's 
deadline  for  completion  is  Nov.  10.  When  finished,  the  structure  will  resemble  a 
Japanese  woven  basket.  No  "skin"  is  planned  for  the  experimental  frame,  but  a 
sheath  of  wood  or  shingle  material  could  be  easily  applied  to  make  it  a  permanent 
shelter,  Fuller  said. 

Assisting  Fuller  as  director  of  the  project  is  Harold  Grosowsky,  SIU  design 
instructor.  All  nine  students  have  been  assigned  specific  responsibilities.  By 
hometowns,  they  are: 

BROADVIEW:  Ronald  Ward,  mathematics 

BUNKER  HILL:  Ronald  Bartels,  production  engineering 

CHICAGO:  John  D.  Keller  (6975  N.  Greenview),  engineering;  Carl  Nelson 
(2552  E.  76th),  drafting 

EVANSTON:  Richard  Pooley  (722  Washington),  coordinator 

FAIRFIELD:  Darrell  Harrison,  purchasing 

GLENCOE:  Michael  Siporin  (470  Drexel),  installation  engineering 

GRANT  PARK:  Dennis  Balgemann,  public  relations 

NORTH  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.:  Grant  MacLaren,  research 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  11-2-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  111.,  Nov.  —  Lee  Augustine,  considered  one  of  America's  foremost 
graphic  arts  specialists,  will  headline  the  program  at  a  two-day  Letterpress 
Clinic  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Nov.  24-25,  Howard  Pepple,  director  of 
Southern's  Printing  Service,  has  announced. 

Pepple  said  Augustine  will  talk  to  a  group  of  foreign  students  Friday  night 
and  will  address  a  noon  luncheon  at  the  Saturday  meeting.  He  said  the  Friday 
session  will  be  for  SIU  students  and  Saturday's  gathering  for  the  public. 

Augustine  will  talk  on  "My  Printing  Visit  to  Russia."  He  and  A.  E.  Giegengack, 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  the  only  two  men  ever  to  receive  both  a  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  and  a  "Craftsman  of  the  Year"  award  issued  by  the  printing  industry. 

He  is  currently  president  of  The  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0., 
makers  of  metal  mounting  and  registering  bases. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6830 


11-6-61 


Relaasa:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  The  second  annual  meeting  of  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  held  Friday,  (Nov.  10)  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Presiding  over  sessions,  scheduled  to  run  from  2:30  until  5  p.m.  in  Morris 
Library  Auditorium,  will  be  Mrs.  John  S.  Gilster  of  Chester.  Mrs.  Gilster  is 
now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  library  group. 

The  principal  address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Faner  of  the  SIU  English 
department  and  SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  will  speak  briefly.  A  coffee 
hour  in  the  library  lounge  will  follow  the  afternoon  sessions. 

Purpose  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  group  is  to  permit  individuals,  clubs, 
associations,  businesses  and  industries  to  help  the  library  program  at  SIU. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  interested  persons  and  groups  and  those  affiliating 
before  Jan.  1,  1962  will  be  listed  as  charter  members.   (Group  memberships  start 
with  contributions  of  $10  from  a  club  or  association  and  $25  from  an  industry 
or  business.  Individuals  may  become  annual  members  for  $5,  annual  contributors 
for  $10  and  enroll  in  various  other  categories  of  membership  topped  with  the 
$1,000  contribution  of  a  life  patron.  Monies  donated  to  library  funds  are  tax 
deductible. 

Another  area  in  which  Friends  of  the  Library  serve  is  through  contributing 
books,  paintings  and  other  works  of  arts.  A  display  of  recent  acquisitions  will 
be  open  during  the  Nov.  10  meeting 
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From  Bill  Lyons        ^  11  |6  -  61 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVEhdTTY  * 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6880  Release;  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Only  300  thin  pages  separate  them,  but  take  the 
authors1  word  for  it:  it's  a  long,  long  way  from  Aasen  to  Zyromska-Rudzka. 

Those  are  the  first  and  last  entries  in  the  first  comprehensive  world  directory 
of  zoological  taxonomist— specialists  at  identifying  and  classifying  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Written  by  a  Southern  Illinois  University  husband- and  <-  wife 
team  and  published  by  the  SIU  Press,  it  was  more  than  four  years  in  preparation, 
rang  up  a  postage  bill  in  excess  of  $2,000,  kept  an  offset  manuscript  typist  busy 
for  two  years  and  in  its  research  stages  occupied  two  rooms  of  the  authors'  own 
home , 

The  result  of  this  labor  of  love  and  scholarship  is  an  unprecedented 
cross-reference  listing  of  7,000  taxonomists  and  their  specialties  that  already 
is  drawing  orders  from  all  over  the  globe.  The  SIU  Press  incoming  mailbox  is 
filling  up  with  currency  from  so  many  countries  that  a  polylingual  accountant  may 
be  needed  to  handle  orders. 

"Directory  of  Zoological  Taxonomists  of  the  World"  was  compiled  by 
Dr.  Richard  Blackwelder,  SIU  professor  of  zoology,  and  his  wife,  Ruth.  The  two 
began  it  when  he  was  teaching  at  St.  John  Fisher  College,  New  York  as  a  project 
for  the  Society  of  Systematic  Zoology,  and  got  $14,500  worth  of  support  in  two 
grants  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

To  start  it  off,  the  Blackwelders  had  nothing  to  work  with  but  the  membership 
list  of  a  half  dozen  zoolgical  societies  in  the  U.S.;  they  mailed  data  forms  to 
each  member  and  asked  for  any  other  information  they  might  have  about  other 
taxonomists  in  the  world. 

By  word  of  mouth  and  a  tidal  wave  of  postal  correspondence,  the  project  began 

accumulating  names  and  references,  with  a  final  tally  of  9,000  altogether. 

The  list  of  names  was  then  used  two  ways  in  the  book.  First,  a  systematic 
grouping  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  phyla  and  classes — ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  lowliest  protozoan  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  man--breaks  down  zoological 
classifications  and  people  specializing  in  each  one.   The  breakdown  includes  not 
only  general  headings,  but  ecological  restrictions  (marine,  soil- inhabiting,  etc.)> 
geographic  realms  (Arctic,  Oriental,  etc.)  and  other  limiting  factors. 
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Thus,  if  you  wore  interested  in  identity ing  a  certain  type  of  "blue"  butterfly 
you  bagged  in  Europe,  you  would  look  under  "Insecta"  for  "Lepidoptera,"  find 
"LycaenidaeJ'-- the  scientific  family  name  for  blues--and  then  run  your  finger  down 
to'Talearctic,  "  the  geographical  area  that  includes  Europe.  There  you  would 
find,  among  10  others,  the  name  of  Vladimir  Nabokov,  better  known  to  you  as  the 
author  of  "Lolita"  but  to  fellow  lepidopterists  as  an  outstanding  authority  on 
blues. 

Then  in  the  "names"  section,  you'd  look  up  Nabokov,  find  that  mail  reaches 
him  at  Goldwin-Smith  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  and  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  a  specialist  in  Lepidoptera:  Lycaenidae  of  Holarctic  (which  includes 
Palearctic) .  You  would  also  note  an  asterisk  by  his  name,  meaning  that  the 
information  was  supplied  by  another  correspondent,  not  Nabokov  himself. 

A  major  headache  of  the  project  was  typing  the  manuscript  for  photographic 
printing.  The  variety  of  diacritic  marks  used  in  various  countries  required  a 
special  typwriter  with  removable  type  bars  and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  three 
interruptions  for  space-bar  changes  were  required  in  one  eight- letter  name. 

In  their  credits,  the  Blackwelders  are  unsparing  in  praise  for 
Mrs.  Gloria  Stokes,  the  typist.   "Hers  was  an  enormously  difficult  and  painstaking 
job,"  Blackwelder  says.  "Most  people  would  have  given  up  in  frustration  after  a 
few  days." 

Another  problem  was  regional  differences  in  naming  the  same  things.  In  some 
cases,  Blackwelder  had  to  use  synonyms  he  might  not  approve  of  otherwise,  but 
one  happy  result  is  the  largest  list  of  family  names  and  synonyms  ever  assembled 
for  the  animal  kingdom.  Translations  were  sometimes  difficult,  particularly  for 
many  Iron  Curtain  country  cards  which  came  in  later  than  others. 

One  other  marginal  reward  was  a  huge  collection  of  stamps  from  their 

world-wide  correspondence.  Since  the  Blackwelders  are  both  off-duty  philatelists, 
the  lure  of  classifying  this  incidental  treasure  is  powerful.   "But  not  right  away," 
says  Dr.  Blackwelder.   "We'd  sort  of  like  to  rest  awhile." 
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From  Bill  Lyons  11-8-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Former  Metropolitan  star  Marjorie  Lawrence,  whose 
own  operatic  career  was  cut  short  by  crippling  disease  20  years  ago,  celebrates  her 
second  year  as  teacher  of  young  opera  hopefuls  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
in  a  student  concert  here  Sunday  (Nov.  12)  afternoon. 

Miss  Lawrence's  SIU  Opera  Workshop  company— 22.  students  who  hope  to  follow 
their  teacher's  rise  to  professional  eminence— will  present  its  first  performance  of 
the  season,  a  public  program  of  excerpts  from  11  operas.  All  the  arias,  duets  and 
ensemble  scenes  will  be  done  in  full  costume.  The  program  will  be  at  A  p.m.  in 
Shryock  Auditorium. 

Although  confined  to  a  wheelchair  during  class  and  rehearsal  sessions, 
Miss  Lawrence  herself  still  makes  solo  appearances  supported  by  a  special  mobile 
frame.  In  her  first  year  as  research  professor  at  Southern  last  season,  she 
directed  the  company  in  campus  programs  of  excerpts  and  a  near  full-length 
production  of  s,Carmen.M  One  of  her  students,  Robert  Walker  of  Herrin,  was  chosen 
to  sing  in  the  St.  Louis  Civic  Opera's  opening  production  and  two  others,  Tom  Page 
of  Salem  and  Kathryn  Kimmel  of  Carbondale,  won  the  two  top  prizes  in  talent 
competition  sponsored  by  the  women's  committee  for  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
On  Feb.  23-24,  Opera  Workshop  will  stage  "Aida"  as  its  major  performance  of  the 
school  year. 

Miss  Lawrence  is  assisted  by  Ruth  Adele  Batts  of  West  Frankfort,  a  graduate 
student  in  vocal  music.  Donna  Kratzner  of  Centralia  is  accompanist  and  Jack  Gire 
of  West  Frankfort  is  stage  manager. 
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Other  members  of  the  company  who  will  perform  Sunday  are: 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS:  Louis  Ameel  (810  Lynden  Ln.) 

CARBONDALE:  Kathryn  Kimmel,  John  Keller,  Joseph  Thomas  Jr.,  Betty  Curtiss, 
Gene  Horner,  Bill  Davis 

CARRIER  MILLS:  Elaine  Starkey 

CRETE:  Denice  Jos ten 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.:  Carmen  Kruse  (1513  Hollywood) 

JSRICO  SPRINGS,  MO.:  Diana  Long 

LAKE  FOREST:  Fred  Rounsfull 

LAKE  ZURICH:  Barbara  Nemeth 

MCLEANS BORO:  Edwina  Golos 

MURPHYSBORO:  Beverly  Todd 

OKAWILLE:  Philip  Falcone 

QLN2Y:  Vivian  Frost 

SALEM:  Deanna  Stevenson 

URBANA:  Robert  Sink  (214  IJ.  Vermont) 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0 


11-8-61 

Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Nov.  —  A  series  of  television  debates  and  discussions 
between  Southern  Illinois  University  debaters  and  teams  from  eight  challenging 
schools  will  be  broadcast  beginning  Wednesday  (Nov.  15)  over  WSIU-TV  (Ch.8)  from 
the  SIU  campus. 

"The  Decision  Is  Yours"  will  pit  debaters  from  Northern  Illinois  University, 
Nor thwes tern,  Illinois  Normal,  Greenville  College,  Southeast  Missouri  State, 
Bradley  University,  Ohio  State  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  against  members  of 
Coach  Jack  Parker's  SIU  equad  in  16  half  hour  programs,  every  other  Wednesday 
from  7  to  7:30  p.m.  SIU  will  meet  each  challenger  twice  in  the  videotaped  series, 
first  for  formal,  cross-examination  debate  on  a  selected  topic  and  next  in  a  panel 
discussion  of  some  aspect  of  the  same  topic.  The  sequence  will  be  followed  on  the 
program  schedule. 

Parker  said  all  sessions  will  be  pre-recorded  in  the  IJSIU-TV  studios  here, 
starting  Monday  (Nov.  13)  with  Illinois  Normal  and  continuing  Tuesday  during  a 
visit  by  University  of  Pacific  debaters.  Debates  will  be  moderated  by  Keith  Sanders, 
Benton  graduate  student  and  assistant  coach  at  SIU,  and  discussions  will  be  headed 
by  Dr.  Ralph  Micken,  chairman  of  the  speech  department.  A  faculty  expert  in  the 
field  also  will  be  on  hand  for  discussions.  Gene  Dypvig  of  USIU-TV  will  produce 
the  series,  which  will  be  made  available  to  other  schools. 

The  opening  program  Nov.  15  will  match  SIU  and  Normal  debaters  on  the 

subject  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  for  all  U.S.  citizens.  Phil  Wander  of 

Bloomington  and  Glenn  Huisinga  of  Calumet  City  will  represent  SIU  against  Normal's 

unit  of  Carroll  Berthold  and  Keith  Runyon.  On  the  next  program,  Nov.  29,  the  same 

group  will  discuss  "the  best  means  of  protecting  American  citizens  against  the 

cost  of  medical  care."  Jerome  Rooke,  instructor  in  accounting,  will  be  the 

discussion  guest. 

-more- 
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Other  programs  in  the  series,  with  general  topic  headings  for  both 

debate  and  discussion: 

Dec.  13-27— University  of  the  Pacific  (Empox*ering  congress  to  reverse 
Supreme  Court  decisions) 

Jan  10-24— Northern  Illinois  University  (U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China) 

Feb.  7-21— Greenville  College  (Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18) 

March  7-21— Ohio  State  University  (Government  support  for  the  college-bound) 

April  4-18— Southeast  Missouri  State  (Anti-trust  legislation  for  unions) 

May  2-16— Bradley  University  (Illinois  state  income  tax) 

May  30- June  6— Northwestern  University  (Withdrawing  reservations  allowing 
U.S.  to  ignore  International  Court  decisions) 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  11-9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6GCQ  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  427  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

ANOTHER  ONE  MAN  REUNION 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

It  has  been  43  years  now  since  World  War  I  hostilities  ended  abruptly  and 
Nov.  11  came  to  be  known  over  the  world  as  Armistice  Day. 

On  that  night  in  1918,  a  company  of  U.S.  Marines  bivouacked  on  a  Meuse  River 
hillside  near  Beaumont,  France.  Since  it  no  longer  was  necessary  to  observe  the  ban 
on  camp fires,  one  was  kindled  with  timbers  from  a  shell-wrecked  barn  and  84  men 
gathered  about  the  liberally  stoked  fire.  The  noise  of  fighting  had  ceased  and 
there  was  a  strange,  almost  ominous,  quiet  over  the  countryside.  Those  men  were 
convinced  that  "the  war  to  end  all  wars"  was  over  and  that  peace  had  come.  The  84 
men  fondly  hoped  and  believed  it  would  be  an  enduring  one. 

Tonight,  more  than  four  decades  away  in  time  and  several  thousand  miles  in 
distance,  another  fire  has  been  kindled  and  a  phantom  reunion  is  being  held  at  the 
same  place  where  a  similar  one  was  held  three  years  ago.  This  reunion,  like  the 
last  one,  is  beside  a  small  chunk  fire  between  the  same  two  low  rocks  on  the  crest 
of  Bald  Knob  in  Union  County,  southern  Illinois. 

Instead  of  the  84  men  that  sat  about  the  fire  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11,  1918,  the 
writer  sits  alone  beside  this  feebler  blaze.  On  that  night  men  sat  in  compact 
groups  on  boards  from  the  same  wrecked  building  that  furnished  fuel.  Tonight,  the 
groups  of  men  are  only  imagined  as  they  appear  and  disappear  in  fancy,  vaguely  seen 
in  the  dim  light.  Tonight's  fleeting  glimpses,  however,  still  bring  clearly  to  mind 
some  of  the  faces  and  figures  of  those  who  gathered  about  that  first  fire. 

-  more  - 
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The  men  on  the  French  hillside  made  up  as  motley  a  group  as  men  in  uniform 

can  be.  Clearly  remembered  are  two  old-line  sergeants.  One  was  Dan  Daly,  twice 

awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  one  of  only  six  men  who  had  achieved  that 

distinction.  Another  was  a  rugged  and  stern  faced  Turk,  answering  to  the  strange 

Polish  name  of  IJladislaw  Bednawski,  who  was  fully  as  hard  as  he  looked.  Bednawski 

was  an  alumnus  of  Roberts  College  in  Constantinople  and  spoke  seven  languages. 

Bednawski  and  Daly  had  served  together  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  more  than  20  years. 

Bednawski  had  seen  Daly  win  each  of  his  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor.  Both 

had  survived  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  where  Daly  won  the  first  of  his  two 

medals.  They  were  professional  Marines;  the  others  of  us  were  amateurs. 

There  also  ttfere  other  interesting  individuals.  There  was  Underwood,  a 

poetry  reading  bartender  from  upstate  New  York... and  Cavanaugh,  an  accomplished 

tenor,  amateur  actor,  and  broker's  clerk.  (Judging  from  a  newspaper  account 

published  some  years  later,  Cavanaugh  must  have  done  well.  It  told  of  his  home 

being  robbed  of  $160,000  worth  of  jewels).  Another  was  a  mule  skinner,  who  held 

the  dubious  distinction  of  having  whipped  his  captain— because  the  captain  had 

lashed  him  across  the  face  with  his  riding  whip.  Later  this  mule  skinner  became 

an  esteemed,  prominent,  widely  known  and  influential  citizen  in  one  of  America's 

great  cities.  The  captain's  later  fate  has  not  been  learned. 

Among  others  about  that  fire  some  are  readily  recalled.  One  was  a  youthful 

teacher  from  Montana,  later  drowned  swimming  in  the  Rhine  River.  Another  was 

a  crap  shooting  boy  from  the  hills  of  Tennessee,  A  third  was  a  bruising, 

cauliflower-eared  boxer  from  the  Bowery.   (A  battered,  tottery  old  hitchhiker 

picked  up  near  Pinckneyville  by  the  writer  33  years  later  proved  to  be  the  Kid's 

one-time  sparring  partner).  Another  boxer  was  a  student  from  the  Colorado  School 

of  Mines,  about  as  skilled  in  boxing  with  his  elbows  as  any  man  could  be. 

Seated  beside  these  men  skilled  in  fistcuffs  was  a  mere  boy  who  had  been 
through  it  all  and  said  "I  am  going  back  to  finish  high  school."  He  did.  There 
wae  Wilkinson  who  had  mushed  dog  teams  in  Alaska  and  was  going  back  there.  Teamster 
Dawson  vowed  he  would  return  to  western  Canada  and  again  help  to  electrify  the 
railroads  there. 
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Bennett,  who  seemed  to  know  by  memory  all  the  poetry  Robert  Service  had 
written,  would  go  bade  to  a  butcher's  shop  in  New  Jersey.  Coates,  advertising 
manager  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Texas,  would  return  to  publish  his  own 
magazine.  Wilson,  skilled  pianist  and  accomplished  artist,  would  go  back  to  the 
music  hall.  Attorney  Brewer  would  return  to  his  Uall  Street  office  and  Papke 
to  his  harness  shop  in  Kansas.  Addison  would  barber  in  Minnesota  while  Porter 
would  operate  a  linotype  in  Alabama.  Award-winning  Sanderson,  the  company 
medic,  vowed  he  would  go  home  to  Michigan  and  enter  medical  school.  Farm  boys 
would  return  to  the  farm.  All  these  apparently  held  a  common  belief.  They 
seemed  confident  in  the  thought  that  they  had  helped  to  set  the  world  to  rights. 

There  was  little  hilarity.  Almost  to  a  man,  the  group  appeared  strangely 
aged  beyond  their  years.  Many  sat  and  silently  looked  into  the  fire,  absorbed 
in  their  own  thoughts.  Conversation  was  in  muted  voices.  Scattered  spaces  between 
the  seated  groups  were  for  others  who  had  fallen  by  the  way.  No  one  was  heard 
to  express  even  a  vague  belief  that  another  war,  even  more  bitter  than  the  one 
just  ended,  would,  \*ithin  a  lifetime,  be  fought  by  their  sons  over  the  same 
fields  they  knew  so  well. 

More  than  40  years  have  passed  since  a  meeting  with  one  of  that  fireside 
group— the  crap  shooting  boy  from  the  Tennessee  hills.  That  was  in  the  railway 
station  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  15,  1919.  It  is  natural  to  wonder  how  the 
fates  have  dealt  with  the  men  who  gathered  about  that  campfire  on  the  hillside 
above  the  Meuse  River  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11,  1918. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  6830  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION  :FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  not  only  are  increasing  their  consumption 
of  red  meats  but  are  eating  more  of  it  than  the  people  of  most  other  countries  of 
the  world,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  J.  Wills,  Southern  Illinois  University  farm 
marketing  specialist. 

This  may  be  attributed  to  the  plentiful  supply  and  to  the  high  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  Red  meats  refer  primarily  to  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
products  rather  than  to  poultry  and  fish  which  also  are  important.  A  few  nations 
of  the  world  where  meat  animal  production  is  a  major  agricultural  enterprise  have 
a  higher  per  capita  consumption  of  red  meats  than  the  United  States. 

In  1960  the  people  of  the  United  States  ate  enough  red  meats  to  total  162 
pounds  per  person,  exceeding  the  rate  in  all  recent  years  except  1955  and  1956  when 
it  was  slightly  higher.  It  was  substantially  higher  than  during  the  pre-Wprld 
War  II  years  of  1935-39  when  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  was  127  pounds. 
This  came  during  the  latter  part  of  the  depression  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  American  country  of  Uruguay  lead  the  world  in 
red  meat  consumption  with  a  rate  of  259  pounds  per  person.  Australia  and  New  Zealanc 
follow  with  226  and  229  pounds  respectively.  The  big  cattle  producing  country 
of  Argentina  is  only  a  little  ahead  of  the  United  States  with  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  175  pounds.  Canadians  consume  142  pounds  each. 

In  Europe,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark  have  the  highest 
rate  of  meat  consumption  at  132  pounds  average  per  person.  The  rates  for  Europe 
drop  down  to  only  39  pounds  per  capita  in  Portugal.  Mexicans  consume  only  38 
pounds  annually. 

Scarcity  of  meat  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  household  is  indicated  by  that 
nation's  per  capita  consumption  of  only  eight  pounds  of  red  meats.  In  the  nations 

with  low  red  meat  consumption,  diets  may  include  much  fish  or  protein  vegetables. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  9  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  board  of  trustees 
has  approved  a  revised  master  plan  for  the  new  Edwardsville  Campus  which  reflects 
suggestions  by  eminent  consultants  and  architectural  planners  throughout  the  U.S. 

One  major  feature  of  the  adjusted  plan,  accepted  by  the  board  Thursday 
(Nov.  9), is  a  flexible,  "informal"  system  of  roads  to  the  major  campus  site 
instead  of  one  major  entrance.  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  said  no  fixed  entrances 
will  be  drawn  into  plans  until  Madison  County  offers  its  own  zoning  plans 
regarding  the  campus  environs.  He  said  the  move  also  paves  the  way  "in  case  the 
University  wishes  to  request  zoning  powers  at  the  next  session  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly." 

Other  revisions  affect  parking  areas,  position  of  the  campus  loop  road  in 
relation  to  the  central  core  of  buildings,  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  building 
core  itself.  Instead  of  six  or  eight  separate  parking  lots  as  before,  the  master 
plan  now  shows  two--a  130  acre  lot  east  of  the  main  campus  and  a  45  acre  lot 
west  of  it.   An  inter loop  road  has  been  pulled  closer  to  the  280  acre  academic 
core.  A  peripheral  road  about  the  edges  of  the  entire  site  remains  in  the  plans. 

The  new  parking  lot  locations  as  well  as  other  minor  changes  in  the  plan 
came  about  as  a  result  of  last  June's  "EPEC"  (Environmental  Planning,  Edwardsville 
Campud)  seminars  in  East  St.  Louis,  sponsored  by  grants  from  the  Kate  Maremont 
Foundation  and  the  Educational  Facilities  Branch  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Distinguished  planners,  designers  and  educational  philosophers  participating 
in  the  conference  headed  by  SIU  Board  Member  Arnold  Maremont  were  almost 
unanimous  in  a  recommendation  that  major  parking  be  removed  from  the  main 
campus  core  to  its  edges  and  that  the  proposed  2,400  acre  site's  natural 
beauty  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
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University  Architect  Charles  Pulley  said  revisions  reflected  also  advice 
by  guest  consultants,  other  architects  and  additional  studies  by  the  firm  of 
Hellmuth,  Obata  and  Kassabaum,  architects  for  the  new  campus. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  master  plans  projected  development  includes 
the  following  basic  land-use  areas:  The  main  academic  core,  dominated  in 
the  center  by  a  large  "central  mall"  rimmed  by  the  University  Center, 
Communications  Building,  central  office  and  services  center  and  the  library. 
Instructional  and  research  buildings  are  located  tightly  around  this  center. 
Other  features  are  three  lakes— a  90  acre  utility  reservoir;  an  80  acre 
utilities  reserve  and  conservation  reservoir  and  a  40  acre  conservation  reservoir, 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  site  will  be  a  120-  acre  cooperative  research 
area  and  a  380  acre  agricultural  research  section.  Another  180  acres  are 
earmarked  for  physical  education  and  recreation;  70  acres  for  a  recreation  and 
housing  reserve;  70  acres  for  physical  education  and  outdoor  education  west  of 
the  core;  105  acres  for  faculty  housing  north  of  the  core  between  two  of  the 
lakes;  an  85  acre  "remote  research"  area  on  the  north  of  the  site;  a  125  acre 
native  arboretum  and  50  acre  primitive  arboretum  on  north  and  northeast  edges; 
a  135  acre  recreation  research  and  housing  reserve  inside  the  loop  road  to  the 
east  and,  outside  it,  a  community  center,  conservation  research  and  reserve, 
and  professional  school  areas. 

A  commuter  station  is  shown  on  a  railroad  line  bordering  the  south  edge 
of  the  site.  Two  sections  for  academic  expansion  will  be  reserved  near 
the  central  campus. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE, ILL.,  Nov,  ~  Initial  plans  for  a  major  new  housing  project  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  have  been  expanded  to  cover  3,400  students--the  total 
long-range  proposal— and  the  SIU  board  of  trustees  has  authorized  an  additional 
government  loan  application  towards  its  estimated  overall  cost  of  $18.5  million. 

Board  action  Thursday  (Nov.  9)  permits  SIU  to  seek  $4  million  more  from  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  already  has  granted  preliminary 
approval  of  $5,250,000  towards  financing  of  University  Park,  a  student  housing 
complex  that  would  include  an  18-story  women's  dormitory.  Both  self- liquidating 
loans  would  be  matched  by  revenue  bond  sales  in  the  same  amount  at  public 
offerings. 

The  original  application,  now  nearing  final  approval  in  Hashing ton,  covered 
the  first-stage  package  of  University  Park  construction— a  "multi-story" 
dormitory  for  800  women  students  and  nine  four-story  units  for  1,000  men.  The 
new  loan  request  moves  a  future  addition  to  the  project  into  immediate  planning. 
It  includes  similar  facilities  for  1,600  more  students.  The  University  Park 
site  covers  the  Dowdell  area  east  of  SIU's  main  campus  and  is  now  occupied  by  a 
group  of  wartime  barracks  converted  to  men's  dormitories. 

John  Rendleman,  executive  director  of  business  affairs  for  SIU,  said  the 
proposed  addition  also  may  include  a  high-rise  structure.  Planners  have  discussed 
two  13-story  units  to  house  the  1,600  students  in  second-stage  construction. 

Paul  Isbell,  director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises,  said  present  and  long-range 
plans  were  consolidated  because  "the  enrollment  trends  we,  predicted  sone  years  ago 
when  University  Park  was  first  suggested  are  now  provable  facts."  He  said  the 
pattern  of  SIU's  Carbondale  campus  enrollment  "has  borne  out  long  range  planning 
estimates  and  proved  that  going  ahead  with  the  entire  project  is  a  realistic 
necessity."  He  said  "we  could  use  University  Park  next  fall  if  we  could  get  it»" 

All  SIU  housing  facilities  for  2,230  students  were  filled  more  than  eight  months 

befcre  school  started  this  fall. 
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Since  1952,  Southern  has  received  more  than  $20  million  through 
revenue  bond  sales  to  finance  campus  improvements  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Housing  construction  now  underway  for  815  single  students  and  144  student 
families  is  being  financed  by  $8.1  millions  in  loans  from  HHFA  and  a 
commercial  firm. 

Rendleman  expects  bond  sales  for  the  $10.5  million  initial  stage  to 
be  completed  early  next  spring.  Partial  occupancy  would  be  possible  late 
in  1963. 

In  other  action  on  new  construction,  the  board  formally  approved 
contract  awards  totaling  $3,825,473  for  construction  of  the  new  Physical 
Education-Military  Training  Building.  All  apparent  low  bids  announced 
at  the  Oct.  17  opening  were  accepted  with  the  exception  of  a  $373,640 
estimate  for  ventilation  work.  Bids  on  the  ventilating  contract  will 
be  re-advertised. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  C.E.  TJylie,  Southern  Illinois  University  visiting 
professor  of  animal  industries,  iTill  discuss  public  relations  in  dairying  at  the 
Illinois  Jersey  Cattle  Club's  annual  meeting  at  SIU  Friday  evening  (Nov.  17). 
He  will  speak  at  a  dinner  session  in  the  new  University  Center. 

The  group  will  tour  the  University  farms  and  hold  general  meetings  in  the 
SIU  Agriculture  Building's  Muckleroy  Auditorium  Saturday  (Nov.  18). 

The  Illinois  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  an  organization  of  Jersey  cattle  breeders 
and  dairymen.  This  is  the  group's  first  annual  meeting  at  SIU. 

Uylie,  the  group's  banquet  speaker,  is  a  veteran  of  45  years  on  the  University 
of  Tennessee  faculty.  He  headed  the  school's  dairy  department  from  its  founding 
in  1924  until  his  retirement  in  1959.  He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  40  technical 
bulletins,  reports  and  articles,  a  laboratory  manual  and  articles  for  popular 
agricultural  magazines . 

He  has  been  active  in  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  and  helped 
develop  other  dairy  organizations  in  Tennessee. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6800  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Follow-up  studies  of  first-year  homemaking 
teachers  tfho  are  graduates  of  Southern  Illinois  University  have  helped  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  in  its  entire  teacher  education  program. 

This  follow-up  study,  inaugurated  nearly  10  years  ago,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  school's  four*«year  undergraduate  program. 

Each  year  School  of  Home  Economics  representatives  visit  graduate  teachers. 
They  inform  the  teachers  of  the  latest  curriculum  changes  or  shifts  of  emphasis 
in  the  field  and  maintain  a  close  relationship  between  the  new  teacher,  her 
school,  and  the  University.  This  study  has  resulted  in  constant  analysis  of  the 
four-year  undergraduate  program  in  home  economics  education  to  make  sure  that 
current  practical  needs  are  being  met. 

Mr 8.  Vesta  Morgan,  instructor  in  the  department  of  home  economics  education 
and  student  teaching  supervisor,  recently  completed  a  report  of  last  year's  visits 
and  the  analysis  of  questionnaires.  "Ue  visited  all  the  first  year  teachers  employed 
in  southern  Illinois  and  one  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,"  she  said. 

"A  few  years  ago  our  study  showed  our  graduates  were  having  difficulty  in  their 
services  to  the  community  in  which  they  were  teaching,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan.  i;The 
next  year  we  gave  particular  attention  to  community  relations,  and  since  then  . 
this  matter  has  not  been  a  serious  problem." 

These  studies  are  also  closely  evaluated  by  members  of  the  home  economics 
faculty . 

"After  carefully  studying  the  results  of  the  follow-up,  the  faculty  adapts 
our  class,  laboratory  and  field  experience  plans  to  strengthen  whatever  area  may 
show  a  weakness,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Gov.  Otto  Xerner  and  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  F.  Carpentier  will  head  the  program  of  an  Illinois  Traffic  Court  Conference 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  Nov.  27-29. 

An  estimated  150  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace  and  others  are  expected 
to  attend  the  conference  Tfhich  is  presented  by  SIU's  Safety  Center  and  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  Traffic  Safety  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Traffic  Court  Program  and  Northwestern  University's 
Traffic  Institute. 

In  addition,  some  nine  other  statewide  agencies  are  co-sponsoring  the  event, 
being  held  primarily  to  acquaint  officials  on  traffic  court  procedures  and  for 
those  J.P.'s  elected  in  the  Nov.  7  election. 

The  conference  has  attracted  some  of  the  best  known  names  in  the  traffic 
field,  Dr.  James  E.  Aaron,  coordinator  of  the  SIU  Safety  Center  and  of  the 
conference,  said. 

Included  during  the  three-day  intensive  session  will  be  demonstrations  of 
speed  measuring  devices,  a  model  court,  films,  discussion  sessions,  and  a  host  of 
speakers . 

Among  the  topics  will  be  :iTraffic  Safety  Status  and  Objectives  in  Illinois;" 
"The  Traffic  Judge  in  His  Community;"  "The  Police  Officer  as  a  Witness  in  Court;" 
"Military  Traffic  Violations;"  "Cooperative  Efforts  in  Traffic  Law  Enforcement;" 

and  "Legal  Aspects  of  Tests  for  Intoxication." 

Faculty  for  the  conference  include  John  S.  Rendleman,  executive  director  of 
business  affairs  at  SIU;  Robert  A.  Campbell,  coordinator  of  the  division  of 
traffic  safety  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Safety;  Milton  E.  Moskau  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  traffic  court  program;  Albert  F.  Harno,  Illinois 
court  administrator;  Robert  L.  Donigan,  general  counsel  for  Northwest  em's  Traffic 
Institute;  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  administrative  assistant  to  the  president,  SIU; 
Col.  I.l'J.  Adams,  deputy  staff  judge  advocate,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Scott  Air  Force 
Base;  Hon.  Peyton  H.  Kunce,  Jackson  County  judge;  Charles  R.  Gruny,  acting  legal 
counsel,  SIU,  and  State  Sen.  Robert  McClory,  Lake  Bluff. 

Persons  interested  in  more  information  may  write  Dr.  Aaron,  Safety  Center, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  The  theme  "100  Years  of  Southern  Illinois  Women" 
has  been  chosen  in  programming  the  ninth  annual  Womens  Day  scheduled  for  the 
campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  on  March  14. 

The  program  will  be  about  southern  Illinois  women  and  by  southern  Illinois 
women  and  will  include  a  style  show  featuring  100  years  of  fashion.  There  will 
be  exhibits,  tours  and  morning  coffee,  presentation  of  the  Leader  of  the  Year 
award,  and  a  souvenir  menu  booklet. 

Clothes  used  in  the  fashion  show  will  show  styles  from  the  Civil  War  period 
through  the  roaring  20s  up  to  the  present.  Area  women  are  being  asked  to  share 
in  the  program  by  loaning  dresses  or  items  of  interest  that  might  by  used  in 
the  program.  Information  about  clothing  suitable  for  the  style  show  should  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Adeline  Hoffman,  School  of  Home  Economics,  SIU,  though  women  are 
requested  not  to  send  the  clothing  at  this  time. 

Also  being  collected  for  display  on  Womens  Day  are  pictures  and  short 
sketches  of  southern  Illinois  women  over  the  past  century.  Pictures  of  relatives 
and  friends  are  being  sought  for  the  display  and  will  be  returned  after  the 
day's  activities.  Other  planned  exhibits  will  include  typical  southern  Illinois 
recipes,  old  cook  books,  early  fashion  magazines,  cooking  utensils  and  other 
items.  Information  concerning  exhibit  items  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ralph  McCoy, 
1004  Skyline  Drive,  Carbondale. 

Womens  Day  annually  brings  to  the  SIU  campus  hundreds  of  Womens  Club  members 
from  across  the  southern  end  of  the  state.  Host  for  the  event  are  members  of 
the  SIU  Womens  Club.  The  meeting  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  new  multi-million 
dollar  University  Center  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  design  department 
students  and  their  teachers  scored  a  sweeping  triumph  in  the  fourth  annual  Awards 
Exhibition  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  St.  Louis,  taking  the  "Best  in  Show"  awards 
and  nine  other  prizes  in  the  judges'  final  field  of  90  winners.  Awards  were 
presented  at  a  banquet  in  St.  Louis  Wednesday  (Nov.  15). 

Judged  the  best  piece  in  the  exhibit  was  a  book  prepared  last  year  by  a 
class  of  sophomore  students  in  visual  design  at  SIU.  The  book  was  a  gift  to 
Ilillera  Sandberg,  a  distinguished  Dutch  printer,  and  contains  designs  made  from 
antique  t/ood  and  metal  type  using  only  the  letters  in  Sandberg' s  name. 
Pieter  Brattinga,  Dutch  printing  designer  who  was  visiting  lecturer  at  the  time, 
supervised  the  project. 

Three  gold  awards  went  to  SIU  students,  graduates  and  faculty  designers:  a 
poster  for  last  June's  "Environmental  Planning,  Edwardsville  Campus  (EPEC)" 
seminars  in  East  St.  Louis,  by  graduate  student  David  Miles  and  department 
chairman  Harold  Cohen;  apiece  by  graduate  Jean  lloss,  formerly  of  Mt.  Vernon;  and 
the  Sandberg  book.  Silver  Award  winners  were  Instructor  Harold  Grosowsky  and 
graduate  Ron  Bishop,  for  the  1961  SIU  Fine  Arts  Festival  brochure;  graduate  student 
Richard  Kuroski  of  Chicago,  for  the  first  issue  of  "Parallax,"  local  literary 
magazine;  and  instructor  Elsa  Kula,  for  an  announcement  for  Chicago's  Lyric  Opera 
Theater. 

Research  assistant  Herb  Meyer  won  a  Bronze  Award  for  a  brochure  on 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller.  Merit  Awards  went  to  Cohen  and  Miles  for  an  EPEC 

announcement;  to  graduate  student  Gary  DeCourcey  for  the  Fine  Arts  Festival 

poster;  and  to  Edmund  Zielinski,  Chicago  graduate  student,  for  two  pieces--a 

Christmas  card  and  a  "Parallax"  poster. 

The  yearly  show  honors  the  best  examples  of  advertising  and  cummunications 

design  produced  in  the  region.  Some  900  entries  were  judged  this  year. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

With  the  passing  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  business  world  is  turning  immediately 
to  active  promotion  of  Christmas  sales.  Retail  stores  are  brightly  decorated. 
Counter  space  for  the  day  to  day  necessities  is  being  reduced  to  provide  more  room 
for  displaying  gift  items,  toys  and  decorative  material  for  Christmas  shoppers. 

Bundles  of  Christmas  trees  will  begin  appearing  at  retail  stores  across  the 
country  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Some  persons  like  to  buy  a  tree  early  so  that  the 
family  may  enjoy  its  cheery  atmosphere  longer.  Others  prefer  to  mount  and  decorate 
the  tree  only  a  few  days  before  Christmas  eve.  One  problem  with  getting  the  tree 
early  is  the  drying  of  the  foliage  and  the  resulting  loss  of  needles  before 
Christmas  Day  arrives.  Foliage  freshness  is  desirable  for  beauty.  Keeping  the 
trees  in  a  cool  place  or  mounted  in  a  stand  containing  water  or  moist  sand  will 
help  maintain  its  freshness  longer. 

Residents  of  Illinois  buy  more  than  two  million  Christmas  trees  annually  at  a 
retail  value  of  between  $4  million  and  $5  million.  Because  the  production  of 
Christmas  trees  in  Illinois  still  is  comparatively  small,  nearly  90  per  cent  are 
imported  from  other  areas,  primarily  states  to  the  north  or  Canada,  according 
to  reports  from  Dr.  Neil  Hosley,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Forestry  department. 

Here,  then  lies  an  opportunity  for  farmers  to  grow  evergreen  trees  for  the 

Christmas  season  market.  An  increasing  number  are  atarting  production.  The  number 
of  commercial  growers  is  greater  in  northern  than  in  southern  Illinois,  although 
the  rugged  land  in  the  southern  one- third  of  the  state  could  be  planted  to  this  crop 
advantageously.  It  would  provide  a  way  to  obtain  additional  revenue  from  land  that 
may  not  be  suited  to  other  farm  use  profitably.  Christmas  tree  seedlings  will  by 
read}'  to  harvest  in  about  six  years. 

However,  there  is  more  to  producing  Christmas  trees  at  a  profit  than  just 
planting  a  few  acres  and  letting  them  grow,  Hosley  says.  The  farmer  considering 
the  crop  must  use  care  in  choosing  a  site  and  the  right  kind  of  seedling  to  plant. 
Then  he  must  protect  the  stand  from  fire  and  diseases  or  insects  and  prune  the 
trees  to  get  the  proper  shape. 
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Number  429  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

'HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT 
IN  EDWARDS  COUNTY" 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

There  are  many  significant,  though  half- forgotten  and  unfamiliar,  books  that 
tell  about  earlier  southern  Illinois,  Among  these  is  the  accurate,  well  written 
and  somewhat  rare  "History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,' 
by  George  Flower. 

Flower  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  establishment  of  that  important  Illinois 
settlement  whose  influence  on  the  course  of  the  new  state  continued  for  many  years. 
In  fact  the  enduring  influence  the  settlement  exerted  still  is  evident.  Having 
been  actively  connected  with  the  settlement  through  more  than  40  years  of  its 
history,  Flower  was  as  well  qualified  as  anyone  to  record  its  story. 

The  book  has  varied  appeal .   First,  the  story  of  the  writer,  as  incidentally 
revealed  in  the  book  itself  and  more  fully  by  other  easily  available  sources, 
arouses  a  sympathy,  admiration  and  curiosity  that  naturally  add  to  the  book's 
interest. 

Too,  Flower's  manuscript  covered  a  checkered  course  before  it  was  published. 
It  was  completed  and  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  September,  1360,  and 
remained  there  with  its  accompanying  papers  until  a  few  days  before  the  Chicago 
fire  in  1871.  Then  the  manuscript  and  other  material  were  very  fortunately  borrowed 
for  inspection  by  someone  who  returned  them  after  the  fire.  Had  this  not  happened, 
they  would  have  burned  with  other  irreplaceable  papers.  In  1882,  some  22  years 
after  Flower  had  given  his  papers  to  the  Society  the  book  x;as  published  through  the 
generosity  of  Levi  Z.  Leiter. 

To  the  interest  one  has  in  the  author  and  in  the  story  of  the  accidental  saving 

of  the  manuscripts,  there  is  added  the  kernel  of  it  all— Flower's  candid  and  fair 

story.  All  combine  to  make  the  book  appealing  to  almost  any  reader. 
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Throughout  the  story  there  is  constant  evidence  of  the  author's  devotion, 
loyalty  and  abiding  faith  in  the  English  Settlement.  Also,  Flower  writes  with 
cherished  memory  and  high  regard  for  the  estranged  Morris  Birkbeck  who  had  worked 
so  closely  and  diligently  with  Flower  in  the  planning  of  the  colony  and  during 
its  early  years. 

The  ruptured  friendship  between  Birkbeck  and  Flower,  never  clearly  explained, 
obviously  left  a  deep  hurt  with  each.  Until  their  death,  neither  is  known  to  have 
voiced  criticism  or  censure  of  the  other,  which  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  strange 
omission,  seldom  observed  in  similar  circumstances.  Reading  the  book  convinces 
one  that  until  Birkbeck1 s  death  both  really  wanted  and  hoped  for  a  reconciliation 
and  the  restoration  of  their  earlier  cordial  relations. 

Flower's  story  opens  with  the  formation  of  the  friendship  between  the  youthful 
Flower  and  Birkbeck,  25  years  his  senior.  It  briefly  mentions  their  extensive  trip 
together  by  muleback  over  the  byroads  of  rural  France.  It  tells  how  each  came  to 
meet  and  became  attached  to  Edward  Coles.   General  Lafayette,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  Monroe,  John  Adams,  Robert  Owen,  TJilliam  H.  Harrison, 
Thomas  Sloo  and  a  host  of  other  great  and  near  great  persons  casually  pass  in  review. 
The  Shaker  colony  near  Vincennes,  the  colony  headed  by  Edward  Rapp  at  'Ilarmonie," 
and  the  work  of  Robert  Owen  on  the  Uabash  are  viewed,  evaluated,  and  commented  upon. 

When  one  turns  to  Illinois  history,  hardly  a  significant  character  or  movement 

of  the  period  is  omitted.  Conditions  existing  in  the  early  settlement  are  thoroughly 

treated.  Flower  tells  of  an  unperturbed  naked  man  sitting  beside  his  cabin  door  to 

cool  off.  He  writes  about  fleas,  horseflies  ,  drunkeness,  hunger,  crude  cabins,  and 

about  dissatisfied  Indians.  Slavery,  the  beginning  of  towns,  the  importation  of 

blooded  livestock,  and  the  opening  of  a  public  market  place  receive  attention.  The 

founding  of  an  agricultural  association  and  a  county  fair,  the  beginning  of  one  of 

the  first  Illinois  libraries,  the  development  of  schools  and  churches  are  described. 
His  observations  are  balanced  and  penetrating. 

Any  Illinoisan  interested  in  the  significant  period  of  his  state's  history 
covered  by  the  ;iHistory  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Illinois"  will  find  it 
interesting  reading.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  copy.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  on  the  reading  list  of  those  interested  in  local  history. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Some  325  girls  from  35  southern  Illinois  high 
schools  will  be  here  Saturday  (Dec. 2)  for  a  Southern  Illinois  University  Polk 
Dance  Clinic  to  be  sponsored  by  the  SIU  Professional  Club,  composed  of  women 
students  interested  in  physical  education. 

They  will  be  taught  various  folk  dances  by  members  of  the  Club  in  the  morning. 
Sites  for  instruction  will  be  the  University  gym  and  gyms  of  other  schools  in 
Carbondale.  After  lunch,  the  girls  will  be  entertained  with  a  performance  of 
synchronized  swimming  by  the  SIU  Aquaettes  at  the  University  pool. 

The  day's  program  will  begin  with  registration  at  8  a.m.  and  will  end  at 
2  p.m.,  according  to  Charlotte  West,  SIU  physical  education  instructor. 

Communities  which  will  be  represented  are  Anna-Jonesboro,  Benton,  Cahokia, 
Campbell  Hill,  Cairo,  Carbondale,  Carrier  Mills,  Carterville,  Chester,  Cobden, 
Coulterville,  Crossville,  Du  Quoin,  Eldorado,  Flora,  Freeburg,  Galatia,  Golconda, 
Herrin,  Johnston  City,  Marion,  Mascoutah,  Mounds,  Mt.  Vernon,  Murphysboro,  New  Athens, 
Norris  City,  Sparta,  St.  Elmo,  Tamms,  Trenton,  Vandalia,  West  Frankfort  and 
Wood  River. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  A  series  of  15-minute  Civil  Defense  films 
depicting  ways  of  surviving  a  nuclear  attack  will  be  shown  in  three  public 
screenings  next  month  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Arranged  by  O.B.  Young,  head  of  SIU's  atomic  and  capacitor  research  laboratory, 
the  showings  have  been  set  up  because  of  what  Young  calls  ;,a  tremendous  demand  for 
information  on  fallout  protection  and  nuclear  hazards."  A  member  of  the  Civil 
Effects  group  witnessing  the  1957  U.S.  atomic  tests  in  Nevada  and  former  chief 
radiological  officer  for  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  effort,  Young  has  had  to  start 
turning  down  speaking  engagements  because  of  the  demand. 

The  series  will  be  shoxm  Dec.  1st,  6th  and  7th,  the  first  two  nights  at 
7:30  o'clock  in  llorris  Library  Auditorium  and  the  final  night  at  7:30  o'clock  in 
Furr  Auditorium  of  University  School.  The  films  will  be  shown  continuously  until 
10  o'clock  each  night.  The  four  features  in  the  package  are  "The  Invisible  Enemy," 
concerning  radiation;  "Radiation  Detection";  "Fallout- -When  and  How  to  Protect 
Yourself  Against  It!S;  and  "Seconds  For  Survival"  what  to  do  in  the  critical  period 
following  an  atomic  blast. 

Frank  Bridges,  SIU  Civil  Defense  coordinator,  is  cooperating  with  Young  in 
the  "special  effort  to  get  this  vital  information  to  the  public  and  the  student 
body." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  A  television  drama  series  which  received  more 
critical  praise  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  medium  will  be  broadcast 
beginning  Dec.  5  over  WSIU-TV  (Ch.  0),  educational  TV  station  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

"The  Play  of  the  Week, "  a  series  of  65  dramas,  musicals  and  reviews,  will 
be  shown  each  Tuesday  from  8  to  10  p.m.  with  repeat  performances  scheduled  on 
Wednesdays  at  the  same  time.  Booked  through  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
producers,  National  Telefilm  Associates,  the  series  will  open  with  the  mystery 
"Uncle  Harry,"  starring  Ray  Ualston,  Betty  Field,  Ruth  Ford,  Paul  Hartman  and 
Jeff  Donnell. 

The  follot/ing  week  (Dec.  12-13),  Eli  Wallach,  Anne  Jackson  and  Ruth  White  will 
star  in  "Lullaby.5'  James  Forsythe's  "Emmanuel,"  a  drama  of  the  Nativity,  will  be 
shown  the  19th  and  20tb,  and  "Archy  and  Mehitabel,"  a  musical  adaptation  of 
Don  Marquis1  cat- and- cockroach  fables  featuring  Tammy  Grimes,  Eddie  Bracken  and 
Jules  Munshin,  will  play  the  26th  and  27th. 

Among  other  attractions  in  the  series,  running  through  June,  1963,  will  be 

"Medea,"  with  Judith  Anderson;  "The  Power  and  the  Glory";  Tennessee  Williams' 

"Four";  "The  Cherry  Orchard";  "Juno  and  the  Paycock";  "Don  Juan  in  Hell";  "Morning's 

at  Seven";  "The  Dybbuk";  Henry  IV";  "The  Iceman  Cometh";  reviews  such  as  "New  York 

Scrapbook"  and  "Highlights  of  'New  Faces,  '"  and  "Waiting  for  Godot."  Helen  Hayes, 

Kim  Hunter,  Viveca  Lindfors,  Siobhan  McKenna,  Hume  Cronyn,  Gertrude  Berg, 

Susan  Strasberg,  Tom  Poston  and  Lillian  Gish  are  among  dozens  of  top  Broadway, 

off-Broadway  and  television  stars  appearing  under  such  producers  as  David  Susskind, 
Lewis  Freedman  and  Jean  Dalrymple. 

"The  Play  of  the  Week"  was  originally  produced  in  1959  as  a  low-budget  operation 
In  Hew  York.  When  the  local  station  attempted  to  take  it  off  the  air  after  13 
weeks,  letters  of  protest  poured  in  from  viewers  and  a  national  oil  company  offered 
to  sponsor  it.  The  original  series  ran  39  weeks  and  a  second  went  26  weeks.  All 
were  then  released  to  other  stations  on  videotape  and  WSIU-TV  will  show  the  entire 
series.  Reviewers  acclaimed  it  lavishly.  Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Times  drama 
critic  who  had  never  before  reviewed  a  TV  production,  called  it  "the  finest  series 
in  the  field  of  television  entertainment. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  Well  rehearsed  after  30  road  performances  of 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew, "  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Players  will  present 
Shakespeare's  rollicking  farce  Dec.  1-3  and  5-9  in  the  Southern  Playhouse  on  the 
campus.  Curtain  time  is  8  p.m. 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  the  adult  play  offered  by  the  Touring  Theater  this 
fall  in  29  communities  in  two  states.  Traveling  some  4,000  miles,  the  Players 
presented  the  Shakespearean  play  and  a  children's  play,  "The  Wicked  Wizard  of 
Wobbly  Way,"  before  an  estimated  40,000  school  children  and  adults. 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  from  which  Cole  Porter's  musical  "Kiss  Me,  Kate"  was 
adapted,  shows  how  a  strong-minded  young  woman  may  be  cured  of  her  temper  and  made 
a  fit  wife.  Katherine  ("The  Shrew")  Minola  is  roughly  wooed  and  strongly  tamed 
by  Petruchio,  a  dynamic  young  man  who  "comes  to  wife  it  wealthily  and  happily  in 
Padua, " 

Katherine  is  played  by  Sheila  Sabrey,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  tamer  of  Katherine, 
Petruchio,  is  Will  Grant,  Carbondale.  Drain  Herndon,  Carbondale,  is  Lucentio. 
The  roles  of  Bianca  and  the  widox*  are  alternately  played  by  Jo  Stafford,  Belleville, 
and  Marjorie  Cox,  Benton,  Joe  Rider  and  Ed  Barber,  Carbondale,  and  Joe  Steward, 
Anna,  are  the  other  suitors  of  Bianca.  Harold  Yee,  Elgin,  plays  the  father  of 
Lucentia,  and  Bill  Ballard,  Anna,  is  Baptista,  father  of  Katherine  and  Bianca. 

The  Players  will  use  the  same  set  that  was  used  during  their  road  trip. 

Afternoon  performances  of  "The  Wicked  Wizard  of  Wobbly  Way"  will  be  given  in 
the  playhouse  Dec.  4-8  at  3  p.m.  for  Carbondale  school  children* 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Nov.  —  The  American  Dairy  Association  of  Illinois  will 
hold  its  southern  Illinois  district  meeting  Dec.  5  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Agriculture  Building's  Muckelroy  Auditorium,  according  to  Harold  Gossage, 
Eddyville  dairyman,  who  is  a  district  officer. 

The  gathering  is  one  of  a  series  of  district  ADA  meetings  throughout  the 
state  at  which  the  organization's  1962  promotional  programs  will  be  presented  and 
the  Illinois  ADA  manager,  Milton  Geuther,  Joliet,  will  report  on  1961  activities. 
The  ADA  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  dairy  farmers  in  49  states  to  help  maintain 
and  build  sales  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

The  SIU  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  will  include  a  free  dairy  lunch  at 
noon  for  the  visiting  dairy  farmers.  The  group  will  elect  one  state  and  seven 
district  directors  during  the  meeting, 
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Number  430  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 


ANOTHER  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  BOOK 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University- 


Southern  Illinois  has  served  as  host  to  many  widely  known  persons  who  have 
stopped  at  various  times  and  places  in  "Egypt . "  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
reception  center  associated  with  the  earlier  of  these  visitors,  particularly 
the  infamous  ones,  is  the  widely  known  cave  on  the  Ohio  River  bank  at  Cave -in-Rock. 
Many  characters  of  dubious  distinction  came  to  the  cave  and  to  Hurricane  Island, 
downstream  a  short  way  from  the  cave.  So  much  crime  was  committed  in  the 
cave-island  area  that  several  volumes  would  be  required  to  tell  the  story. 

A  book  about  the  criminals  and  crimes  of  the  area,  "The  Robbers  of 
Ca ve -in-Rock, "  was  written  by  Otto  Rothert,  secretary  of  the  Filson  Club  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  published  in  1923. 

Rothert' s  narrative  covers  the  period  from  the  first  mention  of  the  cave 
by  explorers  and  travelers  until  the  last  active  member  of  the  bands  that 
practiced  crime  there  rode  on  his  coffin  aboard  an  ox  cart  to  his  own  hanging  on 
a  sycamore  limb  beside  Lusk  Creek  at  Golconda.  For  a  good  50  years,  the  cave 
had  been  a  point  around  which  legend  had  grown  and  to  which  even  yet,  additional 
bits  are  added  now  and  then. 

In  at  least  one  respect,  "The  Robbers  of  Cave-in-Rock"  differs  greatly  from 

most  books  recounting  legends  of  crime.  A  large  proportion  of  such  books  are 

based  principally  on  hearsay  and  are  liberally  enriched  by  the  writer's 
imagination.  The  bases  of  the  cave  stories  are  included  in  the  writings  and 
official  records  made  then.  Having  sought  out  available  evidences,  Rothert 

found  no  need  for  dealing  in  fiction. 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  stranger  or  more  bizarre  situations 
and  incidents  than  those  that  actually  occurred.  When  the  reader  has  finished, 
he  is  ready  to  agree  with  the  statement  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

An  author  could  hardly  devise  a  more  horrible  thing  than  the  slitting 
of  one  baby's  throat  to  still  its  crying  or  the  swinging  of  another  by  its 
heels  to  dash  its  brains  out  against  a  tree.  It  also  would  be  difficult  to  create  a 
more  effective  and  dramatic  way  to  dispose  of  a  captured  criminal  than  to 
sever  his  head  with  a  hunting  knife  while  the  victim  still  was  looking  into 
the  executioner's  eyes  and  talking  to  him.  Another  criminal's  head  that  had  a 
price  upon  it  was  severed,  encased  in  wet  clay  and  carried  in  a  sack  across  the 
saddle  with  a  counterbalance  of  provisions  in  the  other  end. 

The  imaginative  writer  might  have  tied  stones  about  a  body  to  sink  it  in  a 
deep  pool,  but  more  imaginative  murderers  at  the  cave  preferred  to  slit  a  belly 
and  stuff  the  cavity  with  rocks  that  eventually  fell  out  and  allowed  the  body 
to  float  to  the  surface.  While  most  authors  drawing  on  imagination  would  think 
it  unrealistic  to  write  about  a  half-dozen  murders  in  succession,  Rothert 
charges  the  bloody  Harpe  brothers  with  a  score  or  more  of  validated  murder 
charges,  along  with  numerous  other  unsolved  killings  that  conformed  to  their  style. 

It  was  not  murderers  alone  that  came  to  ply  their  trade  about  the  cave. 

Rothert  vividly  describes  the  operations  of  counterfeiters  and  of  those 

engaged  in  river  piracy.  We  learn  that  a  flatboat  trip  downriver  past  the 

cave  was  extremely  hazardous.  Efforts  were  regularly  made  to  entice  boats  to 

land  at  the  cave.  If  the  pirates  at  the  cave  failed  to  gain  possession  of  the 

boat  and  its  cargo  in  this  manner,  those  at  Hurricane  Island  within  sight  down 

river,  vigorously  tried  to  correct  the  omission.  The  record  of  many  a  flatboat 

ended  in  the  cave's  vicinity. 
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"The  Robbers  of  Cave-in-Rock"  tells  of  highwaymen  who  went  out  from  here  to 
rob  those  on  the  famous  Natchez  Trace.  It  tells  of  their  victims  and  of  the  fate 
that  generally  awaited  those  who  robbed  and  killed  along  the  lonely  trail  from 
Natchez  to  Nashville. 

Then  there  were  those  who  seemed  to  prosper  by  making  and  supplying  others 
with  counterfeit  currency  at  $16  for  each  $100  of  face  value.  Others  out  to 
kidnap  free  Negroes  or  to  steal  slaves  and  sell  them  downriver  were  common. 
According  to  Rothert's  narrative,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  type  of 
crime  that  was  not  practiced  to  some  extent  about  the  cave  during  its  most 
active  years. 

After  reading  "The  Robbers  of  Cave-in-Rock, "  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  claim  of  many  that  brigandage  in  America  began  here. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

The  fate  of  the  farm  youth  will  be  one  of  the  most  critical  farm  problems  of 
the  next  10  years,  says  Herman  M.  Haag,  acting  dean  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  School  of  Agriculture. 

There  has  been  constant  effort  in  the  last  generation  to  improve  the  quality 
and  salability  of  farm  animals  and  crops,  but  not  enough  recognition  that  the 
salability  of  the  services  which  farm  youth  have  to  offer  the  nation  also  could  be 
improved.   Not  enough  farm  youth  are  going  to  college. 

A  detailed  study  of  two  rural  townships  in  Jackson  County,  111.,  showed  the 
low  educational  level  reached  in  some  rural  areas,  he  reports.  Of  77  adults 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  years  now  living  in  these  townships,  only  3  per 
cent  have  completed  college  and  an  additional  8  per  cent  have  some  education  beyond 
high  school.  Forty  per  cent  have  not  completed  high  school.  Of  those  in  the  age 
bracket  who  left  home,  5  per  cent  completed  college  and  8  per  cent  took  some  college 
work.  Thirty  per  cent  have  not  finished  high  school. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  the  education  and  vocational  guidance  of  farm 

youth  and  to  the  opportunities  for  retraining  older  farmers  who  are  being  displaced 

by  the  changing  character  of  agriculture.  Technological  advancements  in  farming 

during  the  last  10  to  20  years  likely  will  continue.   Increased  application  of 

science  to  agriculture  and  greater  specialization  in  farm  enterprises  will  mean  the 

need  of  more  training  for  those  who  run  farms.   It  also  will  mean  the  need  for  fewer 

farmers  and  more  jobs  for  farm- reared  youth  in  industries  and  businesses  serving 
agriculture. 

Not  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  will  be 
needed  on  the  farms  in  the  future.   The  rest  will  be  competing  with  their  city 
cousins  for  off- farm  jobs.  Here  they  now  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  an  educational 
standpoint  because  it  is  estimated  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  farm  youth  are  going 
to  college  as  compared  to  30  per  cent  of  the  urban  youth.  This  is  a  problem  of 
concern  to  both  rural  and  urban  citizens. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  --  'Words  for  Tonight,"  a  series  of  three  to  five 
minute  messages  of  faith  and  wisdom  featuring  clergymen  throughout  southern  Illinois 
has  been  inaugurated  preceding  sign-off  each  night  at  WSIU-TV  (Ch.  3),  Southern 
Illinois  University  television  station. 

Operations  manager  Richard  Uray  said  the  program  will  include  representatives 
of  all  faiths  and  is  being  coordinated  through  the  Carbondale  ministerial  Alliance. 
Ministers  will  record  their  talks  on  videotape  at  the  WSIU  studios. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  --  Scott  Hinners  and  Bill  Goodman,  Couthern  Illinois 
University  animal  industries  department  faculty  members,  will  speak  at  a  district 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Poultry- Hatchery  Federation  and  the  Illinois  Egg  Council 
at  SIU  Dec.  12  (Tuesday)  . 

Area  poultry  and  egg  producers,  handlers  and  Hatcherymen  will  attend  the 
meeting,  sponsored  jointly  by  SIU,  the  Egg  Council  and  the  Poultry- Hatchery 
Federation.  Sessions  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  seminar 
room. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  Aubrey  Harless  of  Shelbyville,  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Poultry- Hatchery  Federation,  and  other  poultry  specialists. 

Hinners  has  been  on  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture  faculty  since  1951  except 
for  two  years  of  advanced  study.  Goodman  joined  the  animal  industries  department 
in  195C.  Hinners  and  Harless  will  be  on  the  program  at  similar  meetings  in 
Urbana  Dec.  13  and  in  Dixon  Dec.  14. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  --  A  collection  of  "Old  Master  Prints,"  including 
four  by  Rembrandt,  will  be  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Mitchell  Gallery 
this  month  in  a  special  exhibition  on  loan  from  the  Baltimore  Museum. 

The  exhibit  of  20  etchings,  engravings  and  woodcuts  is  one  of  three  art 
shows  that  will  be  displaj'ed  in  the  SIU  Galleries  during  December.  Opening 
Dec.  5,  along  with  the  master  prints,  will  be  "Texas  Printmalcers, "  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  20  color  and  black-and-white  prints  b}'  Texas  artists.   It  xid.il  hang  in 
the  Mitchell  Gallery  through  Dec.  22. 

The  Allyn  Gallery  will  be  the  scene  of  an  "Art  for  Sale"  exhibit,  including 
paintings,  prints,  weaving,  silver,  jewelry  and  ceramics  by  student  and  faculty 
artists  beginning  Dec.  5.  The  work  will  be  low-priced,  aimed  at  Christmas  gift- 
seekers. 

Included  in  the  Baltimore  shox*  are  Rembrandt's  "The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds," 
done  by  the  artist  in  1652,  and  Albrecht  Durer's  "The  Nativity,"  an  early  16th 
century  print.  IJorlcs  by  Van  Leyden  and  Cristofano  Robetta  also  are  included.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  through  Dec.  17  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Mitchell  Gallery  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  weekdays;  from  9  a.m.  to  noon 
on  Saturdays,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dae.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  sociologist 
Charles  Snyder  is  one  of  29  specialists  in  alcohol  studies  picked  to  help  form  a 
new  international  body  for  clearing  and  exchanging  research  data  on  alcohol  problems 
around  the  world. 

Being  organized  as  an  interim  committee  spearheaded  by  Archer  Tongue,  director 
of  the  International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism  located  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
the  new  organization  will  be  called  the  International  Commission  on  Alcoholism. 
Tongue  visited  Snyder  and  his  SIU  facilities  during  a  mid- November  trip  to  set  up 
U.S.  membership  in  the  group. 

Snyder,  who  terms  alcoholism  "an  enormous  problem'1  throughout  the  world,  said 
the  net7  commission  will  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  bureau,  stimulating  research 
and  acting  as  an  information  and  idea  pool  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  individuals  and 
agencies  involved  in  alcohol  studies.  It  also  will  be  in  a  position  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations  in  research  and  action  programs.  Other  U.S.  representation 
on  the  29-man  commission  with  Snyder  will  include  deligates  from  alcohol  study 
centers  at  Rutgers  and  Stanford  Universities,  the  North  American  Association  of 
Alcohol  Programs,  and  the  research  and  treatment  center  at  Malcolm  Bliss  Hospital 
in  St.  Louis. 

Chosen  because  of  his  alcohol  research  program  in  the  SIU  sociology  department 
and  before  that  with  the  Yale  Center  for  Alcohol  Studies,  Snyder  has  written  about 
drinking  habits  and  problems  in  various  cultures,  and  other  social  and  behavioral 
aspects  of  alcohol  consumption.  With  Washington  University's  David  Pittman,  another 
appointee  to  the  commission,  he  is  editing  a  volume  on  "Society,  Culture  and 
Drinking  Patterns." 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Traffic  safety  support  is  being  rallied  in  mamy  ways-- through  citizen 
organizations,  churches,  news  media  and  law  enforcement  agencies-- to  keep  tragedy 
out  of  Christmas  this  year,  says  J.J.  Paterson,  Southern  Illinois  University 
agricultural  engineer  who  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

In  spite  of  this,  hundreds  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  be  on  the 
nation's  highways  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holiday  period  will  be  killed 
and  thousands  more  maimed  in  traffic  accidents.  More  than  4,000  traffic  accidents 
were  reported  in  Illinois  during  the  Christmas  holiday  last  year.  Eighteen  persons, 
Lhe  smallest  number  in  any  year  since  1954  except  in  1957,  were  killed  and  over 
1,500  injured. 

The  National  Safety  Council  theme  for  this  year's  holiday  safety  campaign 
is,  ;'Keep  Christmas  in  Your  Driving.''"  The  national  campaign  emphasizes  each  person's 
moral  responsibility  to  be  a  good  driver  who  remains  alert  to  driving  conditions 
and  weather  hazards.  The  Council  has  been  campaigning  against  "wet"  office 
Christmas  parties,  claiming  that  drinking  drivers  are  a  special  hazard  during  these 
holidays . 

Surveys  disclose  that  the  hourly  rate  for  fatal  accidents  is  five  times  greater 
during  the  last  six  hours  of  Christmas  Eve  than  for  the  remainder  of  the  holiday. 
Early  darkness  and  bad  weather  likely  during  this  season  add  to  normal  driving 
dangers . 

The  safety  councils  and  the  Illinois  Division  of  Traffic  Safety  are  cooperating 

in  a  holiday  traffic  alert  campaign  during  the  coming  holidays.  A  '"traffic  condition 

yellow"  iS  being   posted  as  a  five-day  pre-holidaj'  alert  to  get  drivers  safety 

conscious.  The  "traffic  condition  red"  with  its  emphasis  on  reduced  speed  and 

greater  traffic  regulation  enforcement  will  begin  at  6  p.m.  Dec.  22  and  continue 
through  New  Year's  Day.  m 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  --  Southern  Illinois  University's  audio-visual  department 
has  experienced  a  40  per  cent  growth  in  demand  for  services  this  year,  according  to 
department  chairman  Dr.  Donald  Ingli.  The  department,  which  started  in  1947  with  a 
total  of  5C  films,  now  has  a  library  of  5,500  films  and  3C0  pieces  of  equipment. 

Purpose  of  the  self-supporting  department  is  to  distribute  educational  films  and 
film  strips  throughout  the  area  and  to  work  with  school  personnel  in  devising  better 
methods  for  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  in  classrooms. 

Last  school  year,  the  department  circulated  3C,OC0  films  throughout  the  state 
and  arranged  for  use  of  6,000  films  in  SIU  classes.  Southern's  heaviest  schedule 
for  films  comes  in  request  from  Cook  County  (exclusive  of  Chicago),  with  St.  Clair 
County  ranking  second  in  use  of  materials. 

The  SIU  film  service  has  titles  on  every  educational  subject  from  primary  to 
adult  level.  Schools  and  organisations  select  films  they  need  through  an  annual  film 
catalog  issued  from  the  campus  in  which  each  title  is  described  and  graded  as  to  age 
interest  group  and  subject  matter.   Because  of  intense  interest,  the  department  is 
beginning  a  quarterly  supplement  for  the  catalog  which  will  be  sent  to  all  Illinois 
schools . 

Films  from  SIU  go  to  schools  or  organizations  for  a  minimum  rental  fee  and  the 
cost  of  return  postage.  Chief  worry  of  the  film  service  is  not  in  loss  or  late 
return  of  films,  but  in  minor  damages  often  sustained  during  the  round- trip  circuit. 

The  $25C,0CC  worth  of  films  now  available  to  Illinois  residents  suffer  through 
amateur  handling  and  poor  equipment  as  they  travel  from  one  area  to  another.  The 
largest  percentage  of  requests  for  films  come  from  elementary  schools  using  16  mm 
projectors,  and  often  the  teachers  are  required  to  use  the  film  and  projector  with 
little  previous  training.  Each  film  is  thoroughly  checked  when  returned  to  the 
University  and  repairs  made  before  it  is  shelved  for  use  in  other  schools. 
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Use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  college  classroom  work  at  SIU  now  exceeds 
that  of  any  Illinois  university.  With  the  new  overhead  projectors,  classes  can  have 
available  for  study  maps  clipped  from  the  morning  newspaper  or  even  the  smallest 
plants  growing  in  glass  dishes.  Advantage  of  this  type  of  teaching  is  that  every 
student  in  the  classroom  can  see  the  tiniest  object  of  study  and  there  is  no  need 
to  darken  the  room  as  was  previously  necessary  for  audio- visual  presentation. 

The  department  also  arranges  a  series  of  films  for  campus  showings,  ranging 
from  foreign  classics  to  light  comedy  to  informational  movies  such  as  the  Audubon 
Nature  Series. 
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From  Bill  Lyons  12  -  14  *  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVRSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  433  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

BIRKBECK  AND  FLOWER 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Immigrants  generally  are  venturesome  and  hopeful.  Two  such  men,  Englishmen 
from  near  London,  were  Morris  Birkbeck  and  George  Flower. 

Birkbeck  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  Quaker  minister.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  leased  a  1,500  acre  farm  called  Wanborough  about  20  miles  southwest  of 
London.  By  careful  management,  the  use  of  the  best  known  farm  practices  and  hard 
work,  he  prospered.  George  Flower  was  the  son  of  Richard  Flower,  a  successful 
brewer  at  Hertfordshire  about  20  miles  northwest  of  London.  Both  were  men  of  more 
than  average  accomplishments  and  education. 

On  an  extended  trip  by  mule  through  rural  France,  they  talked  of  migrating  to 
America.  During  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  Napoleonic  Wars  both  became  less 
prosperous,  so  their  interest  in  America  increased. 

In  April,  1816,  Flower  sailed  for  New  York  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Lafayette  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  travels  carried  him  westward  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  saw  Andrew  Jackson.  His  accurate  characterization  of  Jackson, 
along  with  his  observation  of  slavery  and  conditions  in  the  South,  indicate  he 
was  a  keen  observer.  They  also  reveal  a  deep  and  abiding  opposition  to  human  bondage. 

Flower  returned  to  spend  the  winter  of  1816-17  as  a  guest  of  Jefferson  in 
Virginia.  At  Monticello  he  met  Edward  Coles,  afterwards  governor  of  Illinois. 
Sometime  earlier  Coles  had  stopped  in  England  and  visited  with  Birkbeck  at 
Wanborough,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  an  enduring  friendship.  Talking  with 
Jefferson,  Coles  and  others  increased  Flower's  desire  to  settle  in  America,  and 
this  was  strengthened  by  a  letter  he  received  before  leaving  Monticello  saying 
that  Birkbeck  and  some  others  were  in  nearby  Richmond. 
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Flower  and  Blrkbeck  met  there  shortly  and  planned  a  trip  to  the  West  with  a 
party  of  nine.  They  went  by  stage  to  Pittsburgh.  Since  no  stage  was  available 
beyond  there,  they  continued  on  horseback  through  storms,  floods,  accidents,  and 
an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  to  Cincinnati.  A  Mr.  Sloo  from  the  United  States 
Land  Office  at  Shawneetown  accompanied  them  to  mid-Indiana  where  he  turned  toward 
Shawneetown  and  they  toward  Vincennes. 

Birkbeck  had  proposed  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Julia  Andrews,  a  member  of  the 
party,  but  was  rejected  by  her.  Flower  proposed  to  the  same  woman  and  was  accepted. 
When  the  marriage  was  performed  at  Vincennes,  Birkbeck  acted  as  father  of  the  bride  . 

From  Vincennes  Birkbeck  and  Flower  went  back  to  New  Harmony  and  crossed  the 
Wabash  to  find  Boltenhouse  Prairie,  west  of  present-day  Albion.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  summer  heat,  the  tall  grass,  the  flight  of  their  horses,  hunger,  thirst 
and  pestiferous  horseflies,  Flower  is  almost  lyrical  in  his  description  of  the 
land.  On  their  journey  over  the  prairie  and  through  the  boarder ing  woodlands  they 
found  only  two  families. 

Flower  then  returned  to  England  to  bring  more  immigrants  while  Birkbeck 
remained  to  buy  land—which  he  gave  the  same  name  as  his  farm  in  England,  Wanborough. 
When  the  new  settlers  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  meeting  of  Birkbeck  and 
Flower  was  decidely  a  cool  one.  After  some  brief  remarks,  they  never  talked  again 
and  neither  offered  much  of  an  explanation.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  neither  is 
afterwards  recorded  as  saying  anything  disrespectful  about  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  broken  friendship,  they  remained  devoted  to  their  first 
objective— the  success  of  an  English  settlement. 

Birkbeck  was  perhaps  the  most  vocal  and  effective  anti-slavery  leader  in 
the  state  and  authored  the  effective  "Jonathan  Freeman"  letters.  He  remained 
active  in  public  affairs  until  he  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  near  New 
Harmony  in  1325. 
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Flower  lived  on  for  many  years  as  a  leader  in  the  English  Settlement. 
He  was  responsible  for  better  farming  methods,  better  livestock,  a  cultured 
atmosphere,  and  other  progressive  movements  that  made  the  Albion  vicinity  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  the  state.  In  his  later  years,  however,  came  financial 
reverses  and  misfortune  and  Flower  went  to  live  with  a  son  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 
In  January,  1362,  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  visit  in  Grayville,  and  both  became 
sick  on  the  same  day.  A  few  days  later  both  died  on  the  same  day,  to  fulfill 
a  wish  that  each  had  often  expressed. 

In  the  shaping  of  early  southern  Illinois,  Birkbeck  and  Flower  must  be 
given  credit  for  great  influence.  The  English  Settlement  still  is  distinctly 
the  English  Settlement. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  course  for  southern  Illinoisans  interested  in 
freelance  writing  will  begin  Jan.  3  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Inquiries  thus  far  about  the  course  have  ranged  from  as  far  south  as  Cairo 
to  as  far  north  as  Centralia,  according  to  Dr.  James  L.  C.  Ford,  instructor. 

Ford,  a  former  assistant  managing  editor  of  Popular  Science  Monthly  and 
associate  editor  of  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York,  said  all  details  regarding 
registration,  fees  and  textbooks  will  be  discussed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class,  at  7  p.m.  in  room  120  of  the  Home  Economics  building. 

He  said  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  writing  of  manuscripts,  and 
individual  attention  will  be  given  in  each  class  to  manuscripts  presented  by 
members  of  the  class. 

Although  the  course  is  primarily  for  people  off-campus  interested  in 
advancing  their  writing,  senior  college  students  may  take  two  credit  hours  and 
graduate  and  special  students  may  get  up  to  six  credits. 

Persons  interested  in  additional  details  may  write  Dr.  Ford,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  Twenty- seven  courses  in  15  southern  Illinois 
communities,  and  two  educational  television  offerings  will  be  available  during  the 
winter  and  spring  quarters,  Raymond  Dey,  dean  of  extension  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  announced  today. 

Offered  via  WSIU-TV  (Channel  8)  will  be  English  205,  Introduction  to  Poetry, 
carrying  three  hours  credit,  to  be  broadcast  from  7  to  7:30  p.m.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  beginning  Jan.  2  and  taught  by  Robert  Faner,  and  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  Typewriting  101S,  with  three  hours  credit,  offered  beginning  Jan. 2  from 
7:30  to  8  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  taught  by  Chester  Johnston. 

The  extension  courses  in  the  various  communities  range  from  sociology  courses 
to  others  in  psychology,  speech  correction,  and  industrial  education. 

Persons  wishing  additional  information  on  the  television  courses  or  those 

offered  in  specific  communities  should  write  Raymond  H.  Dey,  dean,  Division  of 

University  Extension,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

The  complete  listing  of  courses  for  winter  quarter,  spring  semester  and 

spring  quarter  follows.  Listed  by  towns,  it  includes  the  season  offered,  title  of 

course  and  hours  of  credit,  instructor,  meeting  place,  and  time  and  date  of  first 

session: 

BENTON:   Spring  semester,  Sociology  340-4,  The  Family,  Herschel  Aseltine, 
high  school,  Feb.  5,  7  p.m. 

CAIRO:   Winter  quarter,  English  103-3,  Composition,  Leon  Bennett,  high  school, 
Jan.  3,  7  p.m.  Spring  Semester,  Educational  Administration  & 
Supervision  424-4,  School  Administration,  Raymond  Dey,  high  school, 
Feb.  5,  7  p.m.  Spring  semester,  Industrial  Education  303-4, 
Diversified  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Recreational  Leaders,  staff,  high 
school,  Feb.  6,  7  p.m.  Spring  quarter,  English  391-3,  Usage  in  English, 
Carl  Lutes,  high  school,  March  28,  7  p.m. 

CARMI:  Spring  semester,  Psychology  201-4,  Introductory  Psychology, 
Robert  Brewer,  Washington  School,  Feb.  6,  7  p.m. 

CENTRALIA:   Spring  semester,  Industrial  Education  302-4,  Construction  Methods 
for  Primary  Teachers,  staff,  Centralia  Jr.  College,  Feb.  6,  7  p.m. 
Spring  semester,  Speech  Correction  428-4,  Speech  Correction  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher,  Hugo  Gregory,  Centralia  Jr.  College,  Feb.  6, 
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CHESTER:  Spring  semester,  Instructional  Materials  417-4,  Audio- Visual 

Methods  in  Educational,  Gordon  Butts,  high  school,  Feb.  7,  7  p.m. 

ELIZABETHTOWN:  Winter  quarter,  Speech  101-4,  Principles  of  Speech 

Beryl  McClerren,  grade  school,  Jan.  2,  7  p.m.  Spring  semester, 
Sociology  101-5,  Introductory  Sociology,  Troyt  York,  grade 
school,  Feb. 5,  7  p.m.  Spring  quarter,  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision  331-3,  American  Educational 
Systems,  Thomas  Gv/altney,  grade  school,  Mar.  20,  7  p.m. 

FAIRFIELD:  Spring  semester,  Guidance  442-4,  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance, 
Jane  Josse,  Center  Street  School,  Feb.  3,  7  p.m. 


HARRIS BURG: 


MCLEANS BORO: 


METROPOLIS: 


Winter  quarter,  English  391-3,  Usage  in  English,  Roy  Pickett, 
Junior  High  School,  Jan.  3,  7  p.m.  Spring  semester,  Psychology 
201-4,  Introductory  Psychology,  Dee  Appley,  Junior  High  School, 
Feb.  8,  7  p.m.  Spring  quarter,  Art  300-4,  Art  Education, 
Anthony  Vestuto,  Junior  High  School,  Mar.  27,  7  p.m. 

Spring  semester,  Guidance  412-4,  Mental  Hygiene,  Neal  Phelps, 
West  Side  grade  school,  Feb.  5,  7  p.m. 

Spring  quarter,  Geography  313-3,  Geography  of  Illinois, 
Floyd  Cunningham,  Junior  High  School,  Mar.  2G,  7  p.m. 


MT.  CARMEL:  Spring  semester,  Secondary  Education  579-4,  The  Junior  College, 
Clarence  Samford,  high  school,  Feb.  6,  4  p.m.  Spring  semester, 
Speech  Correction  423-4,  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher,  Isaac  Bracket t,  high  school,  Feb.  6,  4  p.m. 

MT.  VERNON:  Spring  semester,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
456-4,  School  Supervision,  Herrick  Hall,  Junior  College, 
Feb.  7,  7  p.m.  Spring  semester,  Elementary  Education  314-4, 
Elementary  School  Methods,  Luther  Bradfield,  Junior  College, 
Feb.  5,  7  p.m.  Spring  quarter,  English  206-3,  Introduction 
to  Drama,  Thomas  Cassidy,  Junior  College,  Mar.  23,  7  p.m. 

PINCKNEYVILLE:  Spring  semester,  Elementary  Education  337-4,  Reading  in 
Elementary  Schools,  Joan  Williams,  Junior  High  School, 
Feb.  5,  7  p.m. 

THEBES:  Guidance  426-4,  Individual  Inventory,  Charles  Southard,  public 
school,  Feb.  3,  7  p.m. 

WEST  FRANKFORT:  Spring  semester,  Guidance  442-4,  Basic  Principles  of 
Guidance,  Aileen  Parker,  high  school,  Feb.  7,  7  p.m. 
Spring  quarter,  English  212-3,  Introduction  to  Modern 
Literature,  Roy  Pickett,  high  school,  Mar.  23,  7  p.m. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6030 
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CARBBONALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  study  of  "Walt  Whitman  as  Man,  Poet,  and 
Legend"  will  be  issued  bj'  the  University  Press  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
Monday  (Dec .13). 

Written  by  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  professor  of  English  at  New  York  University, 
the  book  is  designed  for  the  serious  reader  of  Whitman,  according  to 
Vernon  Sternberg,  director  of  the  Press. 

It  contains  a  collection  of  Allen's  essays  on  Whitman. 

Generally  acknowledged  the  outstanding  American  authority  on  Whitman, 
Allen  is  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed  Whitman  biography,  'The  Solitary  Singer," 
and  an  extensive  reference  book,  the  "Walt  Whitman  Handbook." 

The  new  book  also  includes  a  check  list  of  Whitman  publications  during 
1945- GO  by  Evie  Allison  Allen. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  Two  National  Defense  Doctoral  Fellov;ships  will 
be  available  through  Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of  elementary 
education  in  1962,  Dr.  J.  Murray  Lee,  chairman,  announced  today. 

Lee  said  the  fellowships  allow  the  student  to  work  fulltime  on  his  doctorate 
and  get  paid  $2,000  for  the  first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second  year,  and  $2,400 
for  the  third,  plus  $400  for  each  dependent. 

Three-year  fellowships  are  available  for  students  who  have  completed  their 
bachelor's  degree  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  work  on  their  master's,  he  said, 
and  two-year  fellowships  are  available  for  those  t*ho  have  completed  their  roaster's. 

The  purpose  of  the  fellowship,  Lee  said,  is  to  help  individuals  who  wish 
to  obtain  their  Ph.D.  in  order  to  teach  in  a  college  or  university. 

Lee  said  the  deadline  for  receiving  applications  is  Feb.  1,  1962.  Individuals 
should  have  excellent  experience  in  elementary  education  and  superior  grades  in 
graduate  school. 

Those  interested  in  applying  should  write:  Dr.  J.  Murray  Lee,  chairman, 
elementary  education  department,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  six-member  Southern  Illinois  University  team  of 
educators,  working  through  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  to  aid 
Vietnamese  elementary  schools,  reports  that  a  principal  problem  is  lack  of 
textbooks  in  the  country. 

The  group,  issuing  its  first  official  report  (it  has  been  in  Viet  Nam  since 
June,  1961),  noted  that  while  several  million  textbooks,  first  in  the  Vietnamese 
language,  have  now  been  published,  "few  children  in  this  country  have  access 
to  textbooks." 

The  report  stated  that  the  textbooks,  costing  13  to  16  cents  each,  are  still 
"beyond  the  financial  means  of  many  families." 

The  team,  from  the  College  of  Education,  is  actually  one  of  two  from  SIU 
working  in  Viet  Nam.  Another  group  from  the  Vocational- Technical  Institute  is 
working  with  the  Phu  Tho  Technical  School. 

Known  as  the  "SIU  Contract  Group,  Elemental  Teacher  Education,"  the  team  is 
comprised  of  Dr.  Uillis  E.  Malone,  chief-of-party,  and  Fred  Armistead, 
Mabel  Lane  Bartlett,  Harold  Lerch  and  Alex  Reed,  The  members'  families  are  living 
with  them  in  Viet  Nam. 

They  also  reported  that  while  elementary  teachers  are  currently  being  trained 
in  the  National  Normal  School  in  Saigon,  and  smaller  centers  at  seven  places,  two 
others  were  scheduled  to  open  during  late  November  and  December,  and  members  of 
the  team  are  working  with  these  schools  as  they  got  underway. 

"A  major  handicap  has  been  the  limitation  on  travel  because  of  security 
regulations,'  the  team  reported.  "It  has  been  most  difficult  to  work  with  any 
degree  of  regularity  outside  Saigon." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  Southern 
Illinois  University  $124,400  to  support  summer  institutes  for  high  school  biology 
and  mathematics  teachers. 

Announced  Tuesday  (Dec.  19),  the  grants  are  among  475  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  to  274  colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation.  It  marks  the 
fifth  straight  year  that  SIU  has  been  chosen  to  operate  eight-week  summer  programs 
that  give  practicing  teachers  a  new  view  of  subject  matter  they  teach. 

Grants  to  SIU  include  $62,300  for  a  mathematics  institute  under  the  direction 
of  Morton  Kenner,  and  $62,100  for  an  institute  in  the  biological  sciences  that  will 
\e  headed  by  Isaac  Shechmeister.  Southern  also  has  applied  for  an  NSF  grant  to 
support  still  another  institute  for  high  school  students  similar  to  ones  it  has 
offered  under  Foundation  sponsorship  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  mathematics  institute,  conducted  last  year  with  a  $52,000  grant,  will 
accept  50  applicants.  A  total  of  45  will  be  taken  for  the  biological  sciences 
program.  Teachers  from  more  than  16  states  participated  in  both  institutes  last 
summer. 

The  specially  designed  courses  are  aimed  at  renewing  the  teachers'  knowledge 
of  fundamentals,  bringing  them  up  to  date  on  new  developments  in  their  fields  and 
familiarizing  them  with  new  ways  of  presenting  material.  Mathematics  teachers  have 
studied  a  new  teaching  approach  devised  by  Kenner  and  this  summer  some  selected 
biology  teachers  will  learn  a  broad  new  system  developed  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences  and  being  tested  experimentally  on  several  campuses. 
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Number  435  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

"Diluvium 
or 
The  End  Of  The  World" 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

From  time  to  time  religious  sects  have  arisen  to  proclaim  an  early  destruction 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  those  people  not  supporting  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  that  sect.  Generally,  the  ending  was  to  be  by  fire.  One  such  group  had 
its  beginnings  in  Wayne  County,  southern  Illinois.  Before  it  ran  its  course  this 
band  drew  much  attention,  and  its  story  was  told  briefly  in  an  earlier  one  of  these 
articles • 

In  addition  to  this  group,  which  drew  most  of  its  believers  from  two  or  three 
adjoining  counties,  there  were  other  organizations  formed  outside  Illinois  which 
attracted  believers  in  this  region.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  these  were  the  early 
Hillerites.  In  general  these  groups  believed  that  a  stern  God  would  punish  a 
sinful  world. 

Aside  from  the  religious  groups,  which  believed  that  a  dreadful  fate  was 
imminent  because  of  man's  erring  ways,  there  was  an  occasional  individual  who 
thought  he  foresaw  an  approaching  world  catastrophe,  one  that  would  result  from 
natural  causes  and  not  from  an  avenging  God.  One  of  these  was  George  S.  Pidgeon 
of  Cairo.  According  to  Pidgeon's  "Diluvium  or  The  End  of  the  World,"  published 
in  1885,  the  end  would  come  sometime  during  the  years  1889-1892  and  would  result 
from  what  now  would  be  considered  a  small  accomplishment  of  man. 

Pidgeon  begins  his  book  by  saying  that  much  of  the  Sahara  Desert  once  was  an 
ocean  bottom.  Lacking  rainfall  and  having  its  connections  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  closed  by  upheavels,  its  waters  evaporated  and  left  the 

area  one  of  drifting  sands  with  much  of  the  surface  below  sea  level. 
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Men  talked  of  cutting  channels  from  the  Mediterrean  Sea,  one  between  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  and  another  one  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  continental  rim  opposite 
the  Canary  Isles,  These  channels  would  cause  much  of  the  Sahara  to  be  flooded  and 
create  an  inland  sea  of  about  220,000  square  miles,  approximately  four  times  the 
area  of  Illinois.  According  to  the  figure  Pidgeon  gave,  the  waters  of  this  inland 
sea  would  weigh  176  trillion  tons,  one  thirty- fourth  of  the  5,352  trillion  tons  that 
he  gave  as  the  earth's  total  weight.  This  relocation  of  so  much  weight  naturally 
would  shift  the  center  of  the  earth's  total  mass  enough  to  radically  affect  its 
balance. 

In  his  opinion,  this  change  would  be  sufficient  to  radically  shift  the  earth's 
axis  and  the  climatic  belts  of  the  world.  This  would  bring  the  great  ice  fields  of 
Greenland  and  Antarctica  into  zones  where  they  would  rapidly  melt.  This  melting  of 
these  great  ice  masses  in  turn  would  cause  additional  shifting  of  the  earth's  center 
of  weight  and  further  dislocation  of  its  axis. 

Because  of  these  shiftings  of  the  earth's  mass  and  the  axis  about  which  it 
rotated  the  whole  earth  would  have  a  tendency  to  wabble  and  might  even  reshape 
itself.  Pidgeon  believed  that  water  from  the  melting  ice  would  raise  the  ocean  level 
enough  to  flood  millions  of  square  miles  of  lower  lands.  This  movement  of  the  earth': 
center,  the  hightened  water  level  and  the  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis  combined 
would  cause  tremendous  movements  of  the  ocean  waters  and  even  some  breaking  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

Altogether  the  violent  movements  of  land  and  water  masses  would  destroy  most 
life,  particularly  that  of  the  higher  animals,  and  certainly  that  of  man.  He 
stated  that  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  this  transformation  occurred 
suddenly  or  took  a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  the  results  would  be  the  same. 
As  proof  that  such  things  have  happened  before  in  the  world's  history  he  cited  the 
belief  that  Greenland  once  had  a  tropical  climate,  and  that  in  remote  ages  ice 
sheets  covered  large  sections  of  the  earth's  present  land  surface. 

Pidgeon 's  book,  published  by  the  Commercial  Printing  Company  at  St.  Louis  in 
1885,  still  is  interesting,  despite  occasionally  confused  tenses  or  mixed  singulars 
and  plurals.  It  surely  is  a  rare  bit  of  southern  Illinois  curiosa. 

As  we  see,  the  earth  definitely  did  not  meet  the  fate  Pidgeon  foresaw.  Perhaps 
it  it  because  the  canals  through  the  continental  rim  of  Africa  were  never  cut.  The 
great  French  engineer,  De  Lesseps,  who  was  suggested  for  the  task,  then  was 
interested  in  an  early  effort  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal.  Even  if  it  didn't  happen, 
it  was  a  great  dream. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Farmers  planning  to  increase  the  size  of  their  dairy  herds  can  do  so  by  either 
of  two  ways,  depending  on  circumstances,  says  Henrik  Aune,  Southern  Illinois 
University  supervisor  of  test  farms.  They  can  either  buy  producing  animals  or 
purchase  heifer  calves  and  raise  them  to  put  into  the  milking  herd  at  freshening 
time. 

Aune  cites  experiences  with  the  herd  on  a  new  Dairy  Test  Farm  at  Southern.  The 
herd  is  made  up  of  22  producing  cows  transferred  from  the  University's  former 
Dairy-Broiler  Test  farm,  which  was  discontinued  a  year  ago,  and  36  bred  heifers 
which  are  from  a  lot  of  40  grade  Holstein  calves  bought  at  eight  months  of  age  in 
1959  and  raised  on  the  farm. 

The  22  cows  produced  12,000  pounds  or  more  milk  each  during  the  past  year  and 
are  expected  to  continue  at  this  level  of  production  because  the  cows  are  of  mixed 
ages.  Taking  an  average  price  of  $4  per  hundredweight  for  milk  and  counting  feed 
cost  at  about  50  per  cent  of  all  costs,  it  will  take  two  years  and  ten  months  to 
recover  the  $400  purchase  cost  of  each  of  the  cows. 

The  heifer  group  represents  the  other  approach  to  expanding  the  dairy  herd. 

Total  costs  per  head,  including  the  $154  purchase  price,  pasture,  concentrage  and 

roughage  feed,  veterinary  expense,  labor  and  interest  was  $319.  The  heifer  group 

has  averaged  9,000  pounds  of  milk  during  the  first  lactation.  This  rate  is  expected 

to  go  to  10,200  for  the  second  and  11,400  pounds  for  the  third  lactations.  Using 
the  same  $4  per  hundredweight  average  price  for  milk,  the  operator  will  have  $60, 
$108  and  $156,  respectively,  over  feed  costs  in  each  of  the  first  three  lactations  to 
recover  the  cost  of  raising  the  animals.  If  the  farmer  counts  only  the  purchase 
cost  of  the  heifers,  the  cost  of  concentrate  feed  and  veterinary  expense,  be  can  get 
back  these  costs  in  two  years  and  four  months,  but  if  the  rest  of  the  costs  are 
included,  it  will  take  about  three  years. 

Hence,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  time  needed  to  recover  costs  between 
the  two  groups.  The  deciding  factors  must  be  the  availability  of  this  quality  of 
animals  at  the  prices  indicated,  the  amount  of  capital  the  farmer  has  to  invest  in 
the  animals,  and  how  soon  income  is  needed  from  the  maximum  sized  herd. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  More  than  one-half  of  the  drivers  in  fatal 
Christmas  traffic  accidents  have  been  drinking,  Dr.  Frank  Bridges,  associate 
professor  of  health  education  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  said  today. 

Bridges  said  that  special  surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
have  revealed  this  fact,  and  cautioned  holiday  drivers  to  recognize  their 
"moral  responsibility"  to  be  a  good  driver  during  a  religious  season  dedicated  to 
good  will  and  brotherly  love, 

"Just  a  couple  of  social  drinks  will  impair  your  driving  ability  and  increase 
risks,"  he  admonished. 

Bridges  also  said  that  driving  too  fast  for  conditions  or  in  excess  of  the 
speed  limit  has  been  a  factor  in  three- fourths  of  Christmas  automobile  crashes, 
and  he  urged  motorists  to  start  trips  early,  to  slow  down  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather,  and  to  obey  speed  laws. 

"During  the  last  six  hours  of  last  Christmas  eve,"  he  said,  "the  hourly 
rate  for  fatal  accidents  was  five  times  greater  than  for  the  remainder  of  the 
holiday,  so  keep  this  in  mind  and  drive  especially  carefully  during  these  hours." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  16-week  refresher  course  for  the  professional 
engineering  examination  will  begin  Jan.  10  at  University  School,  Carbondale. 
Registration  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  in  room  41.  The  first  class  session  will 
iollow. 

Offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  the  SIU  School  of  Technology  and  the  Egyptian  Chapter,  Illinois 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  the  course  will  cover  mathematics,  statics 
and  strength  of  materials,  dynamics,  kinematics,  D.C.  and  A.C,  circuits, 
hydraulics,  heat  problems,  gas  laws  and  chemistry,  machines,  efficiencies  and  engine 
and  economics. 

Instructors  will  be  Peter  D.  Anderson,  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Technology;  Herbert  A.  Crosby,  associate  professor;  and  Leon  Dunning,  acting 
chairman  of  the  engineering  department. 

Classes  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  from  7  to  10  p.m.  until  April  25.  Tuition 
is  $14.40,  and  a  textbook  $1.50. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  one-day  conference  for  business  and  professional 
women  of  southern  Illinois  will  be  held  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  at  the  new  University 
Center  building  on  the  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  all  career  women  of  the  area  and  is  being  sponsored  by 
Jistrict  12  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Womens  Clubs. 

One  feature  of  this  initial  conference  will  be  the  presentation  of  an  award 
to  the  career  woman  of  the  year.  Business  and  Professional  Womens  clubs  throughout 
the  southern  five  districts  of  the  state  Federation  and  other  women's  clubs  are 
being  invited  to  make  nominations  for  the  award.  A  panel  of  five  judges  will 
determine  the  winner. 

The  conference  will  open  with  registration  at  10  a.m.  Those  arriving  early 
-;ill  be  able  to  register  in  the  Gallery  Lounge,  view  exhibits  to  be  located  in  a 
ballroom  of  the  Center  and  tour  the  building  and  campus.  Luncheon  will  be  served 
at  noon  in  Ballroom  A  with  Mrs.  Marie  Hunt  of  Metropolis,  district  chairman, 
presiding.  The  luncheon  program  will  include  a  style  show  presented  by  the  Friedman 
Stores  of  southern  Illinois. 

"Dimensions  in  Democracy  for  the  Career  Women"  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
afternoon  session  with  three  speakers  discussing  problems  affecting  the  working 
woman:   Dr.  Ralph  Bedwell,  director  of  the  Small  Business  Institute  of  SIU; 
Dr.  Ralph  Micken,  chairman  of  Southern's  department  of  speech;  Dr.  Frances  Whitehead, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  all  clubs  within  the  southern  five  districts 
of  the  state  federation  (which  includes  all  clubs  south  of  East  St.  Louis),  but 
are  employed  women  of  the  area  are  invited  to  attend  whether  they  are  club  members 
or  not. 

Sponsoring  clubs  for  the  meeting  are  located  in  Anna-Jonesboro,  Benton,  Cairo, 
Carbondale,  Carterville,  Christopher,  DuQuoin,  Herrin,  Johnston  City,  Marion, 
Metropolis,  Murphy sboro  and  West  Frankfort. 
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Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Dec.  —  A  10-week  evening  short  course  for  persons 
concerned  with  products  quality  control  in  area  industrial  plants  will  begin  at 
.r.e  Southern  Illinois  University  Vocational-Technical  Institute  Jan.  9, 
according  to  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

The  course,  Industrial  Quality  Control,  will  be  offered  cooperatively  by 
SIU  and  the  Illinois  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Quality  Control. 
1  registration  will  be  at  6  p.m.  Jan.  9.  The  class  will  meet  regularly  from 
5  to  9  p.m.  on  Tuesdays.  Fees  will  be  $7.50.  Veterans  qualifying  under  the 
Illinois  Military  Scholarship  program  will  be  exempt  from  the  charge. 

Peter  Anderson,  SIU  assistant  professor  of  applied  science,  will  teach 
the  course.  Topics  will  include  methods  of  determining  quality  through  sampling 
by  attributes,  variables  and  by  continuous  sampling. 
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